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Sophomore Tutorial Work 


By NORMAN J. PADELFORD 


Honors Work in the Sophomore Year at Colgate 


NEW adaptation of the tutorial 
Awe now is being ex- 
perimented with at Colgate 
University as a part of the Colgate 
plan. It is confined to the sophomore 
year, linked to the concentration 
plans of the student, and intended to 
prepare students better for upper- 
class seminar work. 

Under the Colgate plan the Fresh- 
man takes a series of survey courses 
designed to introduce him to the 
major fields of knowledge. His fresh- 
man preceptor gives him friendly 
counsel in meeting the problems of 
college life and seeks to enlarge his 
intellectual horizon. At the begin- 
ning of the sophomore year the 
student must select a school of 
concentration, and during the year 
do acceptable work in the elementary 
courses of at least two departments 
within the school. A departmental 
major must be selected at the end of 
his sophomore year, and the student 


must be prepared in mind and method 
to participate in the junior and senior 
seminars in his chosen department. 
With one or two exceptions in the 
science departments, the upperclass 
concentration work is carried on by 
the seminar system. With the semi- 
nars carrying six hours credit, and 
with the requirement of successful 
completion of four seminars, changes 
of concentration after the end of the 
sophomore year necessitate spending 
more than four years for the com- 
pletion of the regular college course. 
Hence, the decisions made and the 
work done during the sophomore 
year form an important part of the 
student’s academic life. 

The Sophomore Tutorial Plan aims 
to accomplish five ends: to provide 
a friendly, personal contact between 
each student and a member of the fac- 
ulty with similar academic or profes- 
sional interests; to help each student 
to grasp the fundamental principles 
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and aims of the basic concentration 
courses; to encourage the develop- 
ment of permanent interests through 
reading, experiment, observation or 
investigation; to relate the field of 
concentration to the other branches 
of knowledge; and to begin the 
preparation of the mind and atti- 
tude for the senior comprehensive 
examination. 

Proceeding ‘upon the theory that 
the success of a tutorial system rests 
upon the personal relation existing 
between tutor and student, great 
care has been exercised in making 
assignments. Each Sophomore is in- 
terviewed to ascertain his concentra- 
tion plans, the existence of his special 
interests, the profession or occupation 
he intends to enter upon graduation, 
and any preference or antipathy he 
may have toward an instructor in his 
department of concentration. Upon 
the basis of this information, a tutor 
is sought whose interests coincide as 
closely as possible with those of the 
student, who possesses a virile per- 
sonality, and who is willing to take 
the boy in question. 

Tutorial assignments are made in 
the spring before the close of the 
freshman year, in order that the tutor 
may have the opportunity of sug- 
gesting summer reading, and that the 


_ work may begin promptly in the fall. 


In connection with summer reading, 
it may be remarked that excellent 
success has attended this phase of the 
work. Upon accepting an assign- 
ment, the tutor is furnished with 
certain information calculated to help 
him understand the boy and to make 
his work profitable. This informa- 
tion includes his high-school average; 
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his records on the intelligence, Eng- 
lish placement, general-culture, and 
general-science tests; the marks he 
obtained during his freshman year; 
the freshman preceptor’s report; and 
a memorandum of his concentration 
and professional plans. 


NLY a part of the sophomore 
class in 1933-34 had tutorial 
guidance, and the average assignment 
was three students. With all Sopho- 
mores under the plan this year, the 
average tutorial load has been in- 
creased to six or eight. In computing 
teaching-loads, two weekly tutorial 
conferences are figured as the equiva- 
lent of one hour of class instruction. 
Standardization of procedure in the 
conferences has been avoided. In 
the majority of cases the students 
have been met singly, once a week for 
about an hour each, although a few 
of the tutors have tried alternately 
meeting their men individually and 
collectively. The conferences have 
varied greatly in nature. The con- 
ferences in the great majority of 
cases have taken the form of dis- 
cussions of books and readings. With 
many of the weaker students, they 
have been devoted to discussion of 
courses, principles, and methods of 
study. In the physical and biological 
sciences, numerous laboratory experi- 
ments have been carried on. In the 
social sciences, several Sophomores 
have engaged in political and social 
investigations. There has been a 
tendency to make the reading in the 
first semester extensive covering the 
general field, and in the second 
semester to make it more intensive, 
more professional, and more pointed. 
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SOPHOMORE TUTORIAL WORK 


In politics, for instance, during the 
first semester the following books 
were among those used: Allen’s Only 
Yesterday, Steffins’ Autobiography, 
Cole’s The Intelligent Man’s Guide 
through Chaos; in the second semester, 
the readings included Bryce’s Holy 
Roman Empire and American Com- 
monwealth, Lowell’s Government of 
England, and Aristotle’s Politics. 
There has been considerable dis- 
cussion among the tutors on the 
standardization of reading for the 
purpose of accomplishing certain in- 
structional aims, but up to the 
present time it has seemed wiser to 
follow individual leads and interests. 
Much remains to be done in the 
evolution of a scientific reading and 
conference program. While more of 
the reading has been, perhaps, in 
current, ephemeral literature than 
it has in the great classics, never- 
theless, the result definitely has been 
a more profitable use of leisure and a 
gain in intellectual occupation on 
the part of the Sophomores. General 
discussions of campus and athletic 
events have been studiously avoided, 
although consideration of national 
and international events has prop- 
erly come within the scope of the 
meetings. 

When preceptorial aid and tutorial 
work were inaugurated at Colgate, it 
was planned to include only a limited 
number of students in order to observe 
their achievement in comparison with 
that of their classmates. In 1932, a 


given number were picked from the 
freshman class by lot, forming the 
body to receive preceptorial guidance 
in their freshman year and tutorial 


With 


work in their sophomore year. 
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the award of a grant from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, all Freshmen 
and Sophomores were placed under 
the systems in 1934. In endeavoring 
to determine something of the value 
of the tutorial work, figures have been 
compiled showing the standings of 
the tutorial students and the non- 
tutorial students with regard to 
quality points earned in sophomore 
concentration courses, quality points 
earned during the freshman and 
sophomore years, scores on the Co- 
operative General Culture Test, and 
scores on the Co-operative General 
Science Test. 


EFORE presenting these figures, 

it may be well to emphasize that 
the tutorial students were not picked 
on the basis of ability. The statistics 
from the intelligence test show that 
§2 per cent of these tutorial students 
ranked in the upper half of their 
class, and 48 per cent in the lower 
half of their class. 

Most indicative of the immediate 
value of the tutorial work are the 
figures relating to the average number 
of quality points per hour earned in 
sophomore courses carried in the 
school of concentration. In these 
courses the non-tutorial Sophomores 
made an average of 1.32, whereas the 
tutorial men averaged 1.5. Similar 
figures for work done in the junior 
and senior years will be watched 
with interest as this group of men 
progresses. 

In comparing quality points earned 
for non-concentration subjects in the 
freshman and sophomore years an 
interesting situation appears, point- 
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ing to the possibility that the tutorial 
work tended to emphasize concentra- 
tion to the disadvantage of other 
college work. The non-tutorial stu- 
dents averaged 1.35 quality points 
per hour in the freshman year, and 
1.48 in the sophomore year. The 
tutorial men, on the other hand, 
averaged 1.52 quality points per hour 
in both years. While 52 per cent of 
the tutorial men earned a net increase 
in quality points in the sophomore 
year, the 44 per cent that received 
fewer net quality points received 
sufficiently fewer to hold the average 
of the group at the same point. 

The results on the general-culture 
and general-science tests prove, how- 
ever, that the general knowledge of 
the tutorial men was growing as 
rapidly as that of the non-tutorial 
men, if not more so. On the general- 
culture test, administered at the close 
of the sophomore year, 56 per cent of 
the tutorial students were in the upper 
half of the class. On the general- 
science test, $4 per cent of these men 
were in the upper half of the class. 
Unfortunately, this class was not 
given these tests in the freshman 
year, as will be the case hereafter, 
so that scientific analysis of the 
progress cannot be made. Never- 
theless, if the standings of the two 
groups of students are compared on 
the intelligence test, which was given 
in the freshman year, and on these 
tests, some basis of observation will 
be provided. Taking the quartile in 
which the tutorial students stood in 
relation to their classmates on the 
intelligence test, the following quartile 
advances and drops in relative stand- 
ing are noted: 
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Tutorial Non-Tutorial 
. Students Students 
One quartile advance: 


General-culture test........... 21 12 

General-science test........... 15 17 
Two quartile advance: 

General-culture test........... 9 4 

General-science test........... 13 7 
One quartile drop: 

General-culture test........... 9 19 

General-science test........... 15 27 
Two quartile drop: 

General-culture test........... 3 10 

General-science test........... 10 13 


To attempt to draw conclusions 
concerning this tutorial work upon 
the basis of one year’s experience and 
one set of statistics is impossible, for 
the figures quoted are too indecisive 
to reveal more than tendencies. The 
following trends, perhaps, may be 
noted. The tutorial system seems 
to enable participants to do some- 
what better than others on com- 
prehensive examinations such as the 
general-culture and general-science 
tests. It appears to be an aid to 
work in the concentration field. It 
provides the opportunities and the 
stimulus for more profitable use of 
leisure time. 

The Colgate system is not a strata- 
gem for extracting further work from 
the student, and no pressure has been 
exerted upon the students to force 
them to do reading. Rather, it is a 
provision by means of which the 
Colgate student may realize, if he 
will, greater values from the sopho- 
more year in college and prepare 
himself better for the seminar work 
and the final comprehensive examina- 
tion. Above all, it represents an 
effort to build up that valuable, 
intimate friendship between student 
and scholar, novice and master, which 
the American educational system has 
largely destroyed. 
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Antecedents of the Liberal-Arts 





College 


By PHILIP L. HARRIMAN 


To Conserve the Best Values of the Past and to Create the 
Most Worthy Needs of the Present 


HE critics of the contempo- 

rary liberal-arts college fre- 

quently point out the absence 
of accepted aims, and they infer that 
even the proponents of liberal-arts 
education do not know what they 
are trying to accomplish. By com- 
parison, the purposes of vocational 
and prevocational training have an 
obvious clarity and are generally 
understood. For example, Reeves 
and others, in their study of thirty- 
five Methodist Episcopal colleges, 
found that much confusion exists in 
the statement of the aims of the 
liberal-arts college. Twenty-six of 
the institutions surveyed gave as 
their primary aim the development 
of Christian character, and there was 
much ambiguity in the statement of 
other purposes. Although only about 
a third of the colleges mentioned 
vocational or prevocational training 
as an aim, most of the catalogues 
included curriculums of this type. 
Therefore, upon such evidence found 
in a study of the liberal-arts college 
itself, it is said that no one has a clear 
understanding of what service these 


*Reeves, F. W., et al. The Liberal Arts College. 
hicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. pp. 8ff. 





institutions render to their students 
and what social function they serve. 

We are habituated to believe that 
purposes must be set up, and then the 
educational process guided toward the 
achievement of those aims. Those 
who hold to such views find much to 
criticize in the contemporary liberal- 
arts college. They insist upon finding 
aims and purposes. Some consider 
the primary objective to be training 
for worthy use of leisure time, and 
hence they would have the college 
emphasize training in art and music 
appreciation, good reading, and all 
other forms of general culture. After 
four years pleasantly spent in the 
development of these appreciations, 
the students either go to professional 
schools or enter upon their vocations. 
Still others find a purpose for the 
liberal-arts college in the fact that it 
permits the student to spend four 
years maturing in a cultural environ- 
ment. The view is that upon reach- 
ing adult status he will be able better 
to adapt himself to serious work. A 
variant opinion subsumed by this one 
is that modern economic conditions 
require a late entrance into business 
and the professions; hence to have 
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large groups of young men and 
women in college lessens the competi- 
tion for jobs. Another group holds 
that the liberal-arts college develops 
character and high ideals, and thereby 
serves a function met by no other 
higher-educational institution. 

In view of the general confusion 
of purpose, it is of some value to 
consider the origins of the liberal-arts 
college and to find out what goals it 
has attempted to reach. Out of this 
long history have come all the cus- 
toms, purposes, and ideals which now 
characterize the liberal arts—college 
movement. Whenever a dynamic so- 
cial order has triumphed over a static 
order, educators reflected the new 
spirit in their impatience with formal 
education. When these changes be- 
came crystallized in social insti- 
tutions, the educators also became 
the defenders of the status quo. 
Historically, the liberal arts—college 
movement is on the side of dy- 
namic achievement rather than of 
authoritarianism. 


EFORE examining this thesis, we 

may consider briefly a few psy- 
chological principles regarding change. 
First, we tend to believe that estab- 
lished practices are right. As long 
as they meet felt needs or can be 
rationalized satisfactorily, we adhere 
to them. Therefore, in the second 
place, such an established practice 
as a curriculum for higher education 
which no longer meets the needs of 
life may be justified as having dis- 
ciplinary value or propaedeutic worth. 
Hence, a secondary interpretation is 
given in order to warrant the mainte- 
nance of outmoded studies. When, 
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for instance, Latin was demonstrated 
to have no direct relation to the 
needs of life, the educators were able 
to rationalize its inclusion in the 
curriculum by emphasizing its dis- 
ciplinary value. During the World 
War hysteria German was dropped 
from the curriculum, and Spanish 
introduced in its stead. This act 
met a need felt at the time; but when 
a justification was attempted, the 
results were not very convincing. 
Changes occur when it is no longer 
satisfactory to rationalize the con- 
tinuance of the status quo. In all 
fields of modern education, however, 
there are practices, studies, and objec- 
tives which are merely reinterpreta- 
tions made to avoid the need for a 
continuing adaptation to the changing 
social order. The liberal arts—college 
movement is a part of the whole 
broad program of progressive educa- 
tion. It seeks consciously to modify 
its program so as the better to meet 
the requirements of a changing social 
order. Nothing in progressive edu- 
cation is impervious to change, and 
there is a guarded avoidance of the 
tendency to allow successful ways of 
doing to formalize into static prac- 
tices. This is not a new spirit in 
education, but it is one that the 
colleges unfortunately have permitted 
to become obscured again and again 
in the history of higher institutions 
of learning. 

When Plato wrote the Republic, he 
provided exacting duties for each 
person. A small group of brilliant 
young men, however, would still find 
some time after the fulfillment of 
their civic obligations. For those 
youths Plato devised a program of 
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liberal education which included arith- 
metic, geometry, music, and astron- 
omy. The later Sophists added three 
elementary and practical studies to 
this curriculum, namely, grammar, 
rhetoric, and dialectic. Thus the 
curriculum of higher education be- 
came established in the Western 
World. It was known as the seven 
liberal arts, though Plutarch would 
have had nine arts, and St. Au- 
gustine, six.? 

By the fourth century these studies 
had become formalized into a static 
program which for over a thousand 
years dominated higher education. 
All over Europe schools were de- 
veloped under the leadership of 
bishops and the protection of mo- 
nastic orders. As the Dark Ages 


passed there was a reawakening of 
interest in education, and such schools 
were largely attended. The Church 


accepted the traditional curriculum 


for use in these schools, although it is 
doubtful if at any time in the Middle 
Ages the seven liberal arts subsumed 
all extant human knowledge. Tre- 
mendous impetus to education was 
given by Charlemagne, who enlisted 
the brilliant Alcuin to establish schools. 
His work, however, is termed “a great 
but transitory creation”; and what- 
ever enrichment of the curriculum 
Alcuin made, the program became 
static once more. This curriculum is 
aptly said to have had for its purpose 
the transmission “‘of the light lug- 
gage” of learning. Formalism tri- 
umphed, and everywhere young men 
eager for a liberalizing education were 


taught to be subservient to dogmatic 

*Mallet, C. E. A History of the University of 
Oxford. New York: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1924. Vol. I, p. 5. 
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authority. To besure, Scotus Erigena 
could say that all authority comes 
from the reason, and yet there were 
few who would question authorities or 
justify dogmas by appeals to reason. 


HEN Peter Abelard began his 

peripatetic studies, then, he 
found in existence well-established 
studia generale which welcomed the 
foreigner. Some of these were defi- 
nitely organized at least three cen- 
turies before he began his quest 
for a liberal education. They were 
attached to the chapter houses of 
cathedrals or to monasteries, and 
they brought together large groups 
of young men. Some masters in 
these schools were men of wide 
learning and intellectual alertness. 
Bruno, for example, was an omnivo- 
rous reader who carried books with 
him as though they were “the ark of 
the Lord.” Gerbert and Fulbert had 
attained deserved fame by the rich- 
ness of their culture. Most of them, 
however, were content to teach tradi- 
tional material in a formalized man- 
ner, as if it were the function of 
education to stultify intellectual curi- 
osity and to instill obedience to old 
authorities. Unfortunately for his 
own wishes, but happily for the 
future of higher education, Abelard 
came under the instruction of the 
celebrated William of Champeaux. 
This man represented the type of 
traditional instruction and dogmatism 
then widely prevalent. His teaching 
served to strengthen Abelard in his 
resolve to break with formal schools 
and to set up a school of his own. 
In 1108 Peter Abelard upon the 
Mount of Ste. Genevieve founded 
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what has been called “the Sinai of 
university instruction.” 

For a time William of Champeaux 
tried to win back his students, but at 
length he gave up the futile effort. 
He later retired from the field and 
became a bishop. This action sym- 
bolized the victory of a new and 
liberal spirit in higher education. 
From that time on, the cathedral 
and the monastic schools gradually 
lost their hold, though as late as the 
thirteenth century they were still 
attracting those students who pre- 
ferred blind adherence to tradition. 
So great was the fame of Abelard 
that over five thousand students 
attended his lectures at Paris. Not 
only was he successful as a teacher, 
but also he introduced a liberalizing 
spirit into higher education. He 
abandoned the seven liberal arts as 
the curriculum for higher instruction 
and taught philosophy and theology. 
He brought reason to bear upon all 
theological dogmas and insisted that 
all should have the right to weigh 
and consider before believing. One 


biographer of Abelard has said: 


An almost involuntary innovator, he 
had methods that were still bolder than 
his doctrines and principles whose range 
far outran the consequences at which he 
himself arrived. Hence, his influence 
is not to be sought for in the verities 
which he established, but in the impulse 
which he gave. He attached his name 
to none of those powerful ideas which 
act throughout the centuries, but he 
imparted to minds that impetus which 
perpetuates itself from generation to 
generation.’ 


%Guizot, Mme. Essai sur la Vie et les Ecrits 
@ Abelard et de Heloise. pp. 343. Quoted by Gabriel 
Compayré, Abelard. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1893. p. 19. 
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It is the rebirth of this impulse 
in the Middle Ages which gave rise 
to the development of the arts faculty 
and which is the spirit of contempo- 
rary liberal arts—college education. 
It is, however, as difficult today to 
define just what are the purposes 
as it was for Abelard to state his 
aims within the confines of a single 
definition. Nevertheless, as we read 
again the story of Abelard’s work, we 
are convinced that he rebelled against 
formalism, against established : and 
static schools, and against dogmatism. 
He was firmly convinced that all 
worth-while values in philosophy and 
theology would be conserved even 
though they were scrutinized by rea- 
son. For himself, he never doubted 
that religion would benefit by such a 
process. Nothing would he leave to 
blind adherence to authority; he 
would, on the contrary, “lay hands 
upon what is most high . . . search 
that which is stronger than mind 
itself.”* Out of human reason, abun- 
dantly supplied with learning, he 
would create wisdom. This is liberal 
education. 


HEN Abelard’s method was 

introduced generally into the 
universities, it soon became formal- 
ized. During the five centuries before 
the Renaissance higher education 
again became traditional and static. 
Nearly eighty universities came into 
being during these centuries. Many 
of them developed slowly out of studia 
generale, and others were founded by 
church or secular authorities. Origi- 
nally, a university was simply a 
spontaneous association of masters 


4Bernard’s denunciation of Abelard. 
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ANTECEDENTS OF THE COLLEGE 


eager to teach and students willing 
to learn from them. Amorphous in 
organization and inchoate in aim, 
they existed to meet the felt needs of 
those who gathered at convenient 
places. The term “universitas” comes 
from Roman law and was used in the 
Middle Ages to denote any guild of 
artisans or professional men. Hence, 
the first higher educational institu- 
tions of this time were known by their 
legal title of universitas magistrorum 
et scholarium. Not until the four- 
teenth century was an institution of 
higher education referred to as a 
universitas. Of the many phases of 
university practices in the Middle 
Ages which led to crystallization, 
only two can be mentioned here. 
Even a cursory perusal of the liter- 
ature dealing with the early universi- 
ties will afford many other illustrations 
of how the dull spirit of formalism 
again crept back into education. 

The first illustration deals with the 
origin of the system of degrees at 
Paris. When this famous institution 
was in the early stages of develop- 
ment, following the impetus of Abe- 
lard, it was an association of teachers 
and masters. For the sake of pro- 
tection of foreign students they organ- 
ized a guild upon the pattern of those 
everywhere so common at that time. 
Many of the practices of trade guilds 
were taken over directly, and among 
such customs was the one dealing 
with degrees. In the trade guilds, of 
course, a young man passed a time as 
an apprentice. When he attained to 
a stage of proficiency in his trade, he 
was examined by the master workmen 
and, if successful, admitted as a 
fellowcraft. Apprentices were some- 
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times called “bachelors,” and hence 
the test came to be known as the 
baccalaureate. Finally, when a thor- 
ough examination of the beginning 
students had been instituted, it was 
known as the determinance. Those 
who passed this test then became 
bachelors. In the universities, of 
course, they were given the title of 
baccalaureus in artibus. This title, 
however, meant no more in the Uni- 
versity of Paris than it did in other 
guilds. Bachelors were said to incept 
in arts, and the possession of the 
degree indicated merely that the 
holders had passed a certain stage in 
their course of study. Laurie writes 
that the daccalaureus in artibus “had 
a prospective rather than a retro- 
spective significance; that is to say, 
it did not so much mark a course 
finished as inception in arts, with a 
view to the mastership.”* This old 
custom is implied in modern college 
diplomas using the phrase primum 
gradum in artibus to designate the 
first stage of progress toward a 
liberal education. 


HE real degree in the Faculty 

of Arts was the /icentiate, or the 
right to teach. At first this title was 
conferred without any examination, 
but eventually it became well stand- 
ardized. The advance from the pre- 
liminary or bachelor’s stage to the 
candidacy for the /icentia docendi was 
celebrated by feasts similar to those 
held by members of other guilds, and 
the elaborate ceremonies on these 
occasions were the forerunners of 
the modern college commencement. 
Gregory IX set forth the regulations 


5Compayré, op. cit, p. 155. 
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which should govern the awarding 
of this important title and thus 
marked a definite trend toward the 
standardized examination of qualified 
applicants. He said: 


Before conferring the license, the chan- 
cellor shall allow three months to elapse, 
dating from the day when the license 
was asked for, and during these three 
months he shall make inquiries of the 
professors of theology and other serious 
and instructed persons, in order to 
become acquainted with the life and 
manners, capacity, love of study, per- 
fectibility, and other qualities needful 
in those who aspire to teach; and, these 
inquiries finished, he shall grant or refuse 
the license according to his conscience.® 


Those who were given the right to 
teach, jus ubique docendi, were recog- 
nized variously as professors, masters, 
or doctors. 

In the German universities the 
doctorate finally became standardized 
as the recognized degree. At Oxford 
the bachelor’s degree became fixed, 
and the master’s degree was obtained 
after three years by the payment 
of required fees. At Cambridge no 
bachelor’s degree was awarded; and 
all graduates received the master’s 
degree, though until recent times 
they were listed in the records as 
being also entitled to the bachelor’s 
degree. These divergent practices 
came directly from the customs which 
grew up at the University of Paris in 
the Middle Ages. At Paris the sys- 
tem of degrees was extended to the 
faculties of law, medicine, and theol- 
ogy; and eventually formal sets of 
requirements were drawn up. The 
gaining of appropriate degrees became 


®Compayré, op. cit., pp. 143-44. 
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an end in itself, and the increasing 
emphasis upon specialization began 
to obscure the ideal of a liberal 
education. It is significant that Abe- 
lard qualified for no formal title and 
that his enemies could accuse him of 
teaching sine magistro. Furthermore, 
it may be conjectured that he would 
have rebelled as strongly against the 
traditional forms which the later uni- 
versities of the Middle Ages assumed, 
as he did against the sterile tech- 
nicalism of the old studia generale. 
After the rediscovery of Aristotle in 
the thirteenth century there was 
a time when education was again 
liberalizing, but soon formalism tri- 
umphed once more. The develop- 
ment of a hard and fast set of degrees 
is but one symptom of the trend 
toward extreme conservatism. 


HE second illustration likewise 
indicates this tendency toward 


the development of static knowledge 
and customs. Hippocrates, the father 
of medicine, was akin to Abelard in 


spirit. Many of the concepts found 
in fragmentary writings attributed 
to him are strangely modern. His 
apprehension of the principle of the 
continuum in mental deviation is, for 
example, of great importance in con- 
temporary differential psychology.’ 
In teaching medicine he used the 
method of induction and really began 
the development of scientific medi- 
cine. For over a thousand years, 
however, the schools and universities 
preferred to follow the conservative 
teachings of Galen. Writing of the 
influence of Galen, one historian said: 


7See Hollingworth, H. L., Abnormal Psychology. 
New York: Ronald Press, 1930. pp. 27-30. 
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His vast and wordy treatises con- 
tained for centuries almost all that 
medical students wished to know of 
physiology, biology, anatomy, and bot- 
any. His twenty-two volumes, with 
their Latin, Arabic, Syriac, Hebrew 
versions, filled the Schools. And even 
after Aristotle’s scientific writings had 
been rediscovered, and when their vast 
sweep in physics and psychology, in 
physiology and above all in biology, was 
partly understood, Galen continued to 
dominate the scene.’ 


Finally, at the time of the Renais- 
sance, Vesalius dealt a telling blow 
upon Galenic medicine and _ intro- 
duced once again the liberalizing 
spirit of Hippocrates. Anyone who 
has read Henry James’ Life of Charles 
William Eliot will recall the struggles 
to modernize the Harvard Medical 
School, where in comparatively recent 
times the dry-rot of formalism had 
again entered. In short, the history 
of medical education, like the system 


of academic degrees, gives a fund of 
illustrations to show how easily the 
spirit of liberal inquiry becomes tradi- 
tional adherence to outmoded customs. 


HE greatest danger confronting 

the liberal-arts college is that it, 
too, will develop fixed principles. 
Such a procedure is contrary to the 
ideals of the movement and indicates 
a failure to profit by the lessons of the 
history of higher education. ‘Phe 
liberal-arts college seeks to give its 
students the best education to meet 
the demands of a changing social 
order. As soon as its ideals crystallize 
into formal principles and a static 
curriculum, it then ceases to reflect 
the spirit of Plato, Alcuin, Hippo- 


®Mallet, op. cit., p. 191. 
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crates, Vesalius, and the many other 
pioneers in progressive education. 
Most of all, it falls short of the ideal 
set by the work of Peter Abelard, 
who may be said to symbolize the 
function of a liberal-arts education in 
a dynamic society. Phe vitality of 
the arts college lies in its close touch 
with the wider society beyond the 
college campus. In one age the most 
important issues in society may be 
found in the argument of Scholastics; 
in another, they may lie in the swift 
extension of scientific knowledge; but 
in our own times, they appear in the 
broad field of human relationships. 
Any type of higher education which 
deals with the felt needs of its age 
may properly be called liberal. Both 
the needs of the people and the aims 
of the institutions of higher learning 
may be difficult to verbalize satis- 
factorily. Yet Abelard sensed clearly 
what he felt to be the educational 
need in his day, and thousands of 
students gathered to learn from him. 
Social changes made them impatient 
with static concepts, and their great 
teacher met their needs for a pro- 
gressive education. 

In order to function as a liberal- 
arts college, Bucknell University has 
made significant changes in its cur- 
riculum, its administration of stu- 
dent affairs, and its whole general 
program. It seeks to function as a 
miniature society in which students 
and faculty are brought into close 
fellowship as partners in a great 
quest. Behind us lies a long and 
inspiring history; around us is a 
laboratory for the study of human 
relationships, aspirations, and achieve- 
ments; and before us is the challenge 
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of the future. About us the estab- 
lished beliefs, the stability of our 
social order, and even man’s faith in 
his own intellect are being shaken. 
The time is past when the possession 
of a college degree insures a comfort- 
able livelihood. Only a few decades 
ago the professional schools were 
soliciting prospective students, and 
now those schools are deluged with 
more applicants than can be admitted. 
We should be unworthy of our 
heritage did we not seek to adapt 
ourselves to this new world. Our 
quest is to learn how to make what 
Jerome Davis has called dynamic 
achievements. That is, we seek, 
through the curriculum and through 
all personal relationships, to make 
successful adaptations to the world 
as it is and as it is becoming. These 
successes, disappointingly few though 
they may be at times, point the way 
to further changes. 

It is a meager view of intelligence, 
however, that lays stress only upon 
the ability to adapt to the environ- 
ment. The most remarkable abilities 
in adaptation to environment are 
found among the plants. Intelligence 
is something more than this. It 
includes the ability to reorganize the 
environment aswell. Since the Indus- 
trial Revolution man has made great 
progress in reorganizing his material 
environment. It is platitudinous to 
say that in this age the pauper 
enjoys material comforts unknown to 
the ancients. Man’s ability to re- 
organize his social environment the 
better to serve himself and his fellows, 
nevertheless, is open to question. 
McDougall has pointed out how 
inadequate is our knowledge of human 
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relationships.* Penology, social con- 
trol, economics, psychology, these are 
but a few well-known terms covering 
huge gaps in human learning. The 
brilliant advances in physical sciences 
have produced bewildering perplexity 
in modern life, and we have no 
guidance from those sciences which 
will enable us to control the social 
changes which ensue from inventions 
and discoveries. He adds, 


. we need the development of the 
\gocial sciences, economics, politics, juris- 
prudence, criminology, penology, history, 
social anthropology, and all the rest, for 
our guidance in all social and political 
problems, in face of all of which we 
stumble blindly along amidst a chaos of 
conflicting opinions. And all of these 
need for their foundation some sure 
knowledge of the constitution of human 
nature and of the principles of its develop- 
ment; in other words, a sound psychology.” 


T IS the purpose of the modern 

liberal-arts college to contribute to 
the enrichment of understanding in 
these fields. ‘The liberal-arts college 
functioning is nothing more than a 
series of dynamic achievements in 
meeting the felt needs of a social 
order. When the most evident needs 
lie in the field of human relationships, 
the college functions to develop more 
sure knowledge in that department 
of learning. This purpose does not 
obscure the emphasis upon vocational 
or prevocational training, neither does 
it detract from the importance of 
natural sciences. Quite on the con- 
trary, any subject is presented from 
the liberalizing point of view when it 


®*McDougall, William. World Chaos. New York: 
Covici, Friede, 1932. pp. 65-117. 
10Tbid., p. 65. 
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enables the student to experience 
successes in meeting the most worthy 
of the felt needs of life. Yet, in the 
present state of social relationships, 
the greatest need is for the achieve- 
ment of the means to control all 
changes for the benefit of individuals 
and of the social order as a whole. 
Consequently, the method of dynamic 
achievement, which for generations 
has so enriched the natural sciences, 
is also being applied in the social, the 
philosophical, and the religious fields. 
This task is as genuinely felt by all 
thinking people today as any other 
task which in the past has challenged 
liberal minds. When, however, we 
seek to confine it within the limits of a 
definition, we have as much difficulty 
as did Plato or Abelard. Perhaps, 
after all, the dynamic achievements 
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which the liberal-arts college seeks to 
make ought not to be crystallized into 
a formal statement. Historically, 
that education has been liberalizing 
and progressive which was content 
to challenge established curriculums, 
teaching methods, and aims. When 
it formalized its program, it created 
once again the need for a liberalizing 
education. If we need an aim, we 
may find it in the enrichment and 
transmission of that knowledge which 
will meet the highest needs of young 
people living in a world of social 
change. “How to conserve the best 
values from the past and how to 
create the most worthy needs in the 
present—those are the opportunities 
facing the liberal-arts college today 
if it would function effectively in 
preparing for the future. [vol. VI, No. 2] 
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Developments in the Honors- 
Group Plan 


By RICHARD H. FRAZIER 


4 Report of a Nine-Year-Old Project Carried on at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology: 


E idea of honors courses and 
associated comprehensive ex- 
aminations has been coming 


very much to the front in American 
educational institutions during the 
past dozen years or thereabouts, 
especially in the colleges of liberal 
arts. The engineering schools to a 
considerable degree have lagged be- 
hind in this development. The fail- 
ure of the idea to take hold more 
generally, perhaps is due largely to 
an inadequate somewhat non-descrip- 
tive terminology, to an ill-founded 
prejudice against apparent “‘undem- 
ocratic” practices and foreign impor- 
tations, and to a long-standing habit 
of treating young men as boys. 

The phrase “reading for honors” 
is associated primarily with the Eng- 
lish universities of Oxford and Cam- 
- bridge. Oxford long frowned upon 
the sciences, and even now has no 
distinct courses in engineering. Cam- 
bridge, though long of high repute 
for the great scientists she has fos- 
tered, has only in recent years intro- 
duced courses in engineering, and 


these, in contrast to American prac- 

1Written from a report presented at the Forty- 
Second Meeting of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 


tice, place comparatively little em- 
phasis on laboratory work. Mr. 
Wickenden, when director of the 
investigation of engineering educa- 
tion conducted by the Society for 
the Promotion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, stated that “reading for honors” 
lends itself better to a library than to 
a laboratory discipline. Swarthmore, 
one of the leading American institu- 
tions in the introduction of honors 
courses, uses the phrase “reading 
for honors at Swarthmore,” yet the 
plan extends to the engineering 
courses. Many of the American insti- 
tutions offering honors mean merely 
that they award a distinctive designa- 
tion to those who acquire high marks 
or do some extra work. There is even 
confusion with the honor system of 
unproctored examinations. Further- 
more, the term “‘comprehensive” or 
“general” examination is used to cover 
a variety of styles of examination. 
The prejudice against apparently un- 
democratic practices is founded on 
a general overconfidence as to the 
variety of situations and the extent 
therein that the principle of equality 


is literally applicable. The prejudice | 


against foreign importations rests on 
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HONORS-GROUP PLAN 


matters of detail rather than upon 
matters of principle. The habit of 
treating young men as boys is due 
partially to failure to recognize that 
young men learn to accept respon- 
sibility by accepting responsibility, 
and partially to the vanity of pro- 
fessors concerning the indispensability 
of their particular lectures and their 
detailed assignments. 


HE Honors Group Plan, as devel- 
oped under the guidance of Pro- 
fessor Jackson, in the D partment of 
Electrical Engineering at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, has 
been described in more or less detail 
in the literature from time to time 
since its beginning in 1925.2 For 
that reason, and also on account of 
the necessity for brevity, the plan 
is merely outlined here, except for 
two more recent developments of the 
past year. The usage of terms is 
evident from the description which 
follows. The plan is associated with 
the practice of sectioning in accord- 
ance with mental speed, which carries 
recognition of the fact that all men 
are born unequal, not only to the 
foremost students, but to all electrical- 
engineering students. The only sense 
in which the plan shares foreign ideas 
is in the placing of intellectual respon- 
sibility and obligation squarely upon 
the shoulders of the students. In 
this sense a description of the plan 
really embodies the spirit which is 
becoming more and more character- 
istic of the entire educational process 
of the Department. 
For about the past sixteen years, 
beginning with the second term of the 


*The earlier articles are listed on page 76. 
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sophomore year, when the students 
of the electrical-engineering course 
enter upon the study of subjects 
given by the Department, the teach- 
ing sections have been made up of 
small groups of students of relative 
mental homogeneity. This section- 
ing in accordance with mental speed 
(an adaptation to engineering educa- 
tion of ideas proposed by Dean 
Seashore of the University of Iowa) 
is, however, in no sense viewed purely 
as a separation of the able from the 
incompetent. Hence, the term “abil- 
ity” is not used. It is a sincere 
effort to allow for the fact that all 
men do not learn with equal ease or 
speed. Ordinarily, there is a fast, an 
intermediate, and a slow section for 
each of the basic subjects in the 
principles of electrical engineering 
studied by substantially all of the elec- 
trical-engineering students. Though 
the scope of subject-matter is in 
general the same for all sections, the 
manner of instruction is adapted to 
the requirements of the particular 
sections. In the fast section the work 
is likely to be somewhat more mathe- 
matical and the problems treated some- 
what more comprehensively; more 
collateral reading is expected of the 
students; and more responsibility for 
independent accomplishment is placed 
upon them. In the slow section 
there is somewhat more drill and 
repetition. Students may be trans- 
ferred from one section to another at 
any time, as proves to be appropriate. 

The experience with this process 
has proved it to be very advan- 
tageous. It is adaptable in any 
engineering department having up- 
wards of twenty-five or thirty stu- 
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dents in each year and correspondingly 
adequate staff. In addition to the 
advantages resulting from the homo- 
geneity of each section, it gains the 
advantages of close contact between 
students and staff claimed by small 
colleges, without the accompanying 
disadvantage of the small number 
of staff contacts available to the 
students. 


OR the past nine years stu- 

dents have been carefully selected 
from those who make application 
near the end of the sophomore year, 
and those chosen have been given 
during the junior and senior years 
unusual freedom to carry out a plan 
of study more fully on their own 
responsibility. This honors group 
may be viewed as an extension of the 
fast section, beginning with the junior 
year, though the privileges and respon- 
sibilities for honors-group students 
extend to substantially all subjects 
of the electrical-engineering curricu- 
lums, not merely to those subjects 
taught within the Department. The 
provisions of the plan are designed 
to encourage the development of 
initiative, resourcefulness, and self- 
reliance in the students. Owing to 
economy of time made possible by 
waiving certain requirements relating 
to laboratory work, class attendance 


‘and examinations, the students are 


expected to gain a deeper and more 
unified understanding of the subjects 
in their field of study through lab- 
oratory work of a more investigative 
nature, through more intimate con- 
tact with staff members, through 
more extensive reading, and by attack- 
ing problems of a more comprehen- 
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sive nature. The principal provisions 
of the plan follow. 

First, a general counselor is pro- 
vided from the Department staff for 
the junior honors group and one for 
the senior honors group. These coun- 
selors exercise general supervision 
over the students’ work and are 
responsible for the proper functioning 
of the plan. They can be called 
upon by the students frequently for 
advice. Other members of staff are 
available also for conference in con- 
nection with the work of particular 
subjects. 

Second, the laboratory work in 
electrical engineering consists not of 
a series of specific assignments, but 
of a general assignment each term 
relating to the principles and char- 
acteristics of the circuits and appa- 
ratus to be studied. The specific 
problems and methods of work are 
determined by each student under 
the advice of proper members of 
staff. Each student keeps a con- 
tinuous notebook containing an out- 
line of his plan for the term, a record 
of his investigations and comments, 
and a summing up of his accomplish- 
ments. When such _ investigations 
prove to be sufficiently promising, 
they can be pursued further as thesis 
problems, beginning even in the 
junior year. 

Third, in some of the other subjects 
of instruction, a weekly seminar meet- 
ing is conducted for honors-group 
students in place of the usual classes. 
One member of staff is in charge of 
each seminar, but other staff mem- 
bers are invited to participate. The 
meetings are conducted on a dis- 
cussion basis rather than on a lecture 
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HONORS-GROUP PLAN 


or recitation basis. Questions and 
problems of a more comprehensive 
nature than is customary in the usual 
classroom procedure are attacked; 
such problems are suggested for stu- 
dents to work on independently and 
the results of these and other investi- 
gations or reading are reported and 
discussed. A particular effort is made 
to illustrate the interrelationships of 
and the analogies between various 
subjects of the curriculum. The usual 
quizzes are omitted. In connection 
with each seminar a syllabus of 
subject-matter, a list of reading refer- 
ences, and a set of comprehensive 
problems are given to each student 
as aids in planning and testing his 
mode of study. 

Fourth, instead of the usual term 
examinations there are two com- 
prehensive examinations, one at the 
end of the junior year, and one at the 
end of the senior year. Each exami- 
nation has a written part, extending 
over a two-weeks period, and the 
senior-year examination includes a 
day of oral examination. The written 
part of each examination consists of 
two sections: the shorter section deals 
more particularly with brief questions 
relating to particular subjects and 
the producing of accurate results 
under pressure of limited time; the 
major section deals with careful 
analysis after adequate reflection, 
of longer project-type problems, each 
in itself more or less comprehensive, 
involving the interrelationships of 
material of several subjects, and 
being of a nature that makes a 
demand upon originality, resourceful- 
ness, and judgment. The oral part 
of the senior-year examination con- 
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sists of individual conferences between 
students and examiners, and a joint 
meeting of students and examiners 
at which brief oral presentations of 
problem solutions or results of investi- 
gations are given, and there is general 
appraisal and discussion of the value 
of the examination procedure. The 
examinations are set by a committee 
of staff members with whom are 
associated several outside examiners 
invited from industry and other 
engineering schools. 


HE investigative nature of the 

laboratory work has been one of 
the most successful features of the plan 
since the beginning. The seminars 
and the junior-year comprehensive 
examination are largely developments 
of the past year. Prior to that time, 
the honors-group students were given 
the opportunity of attending the usual 
class exercises or not, as they indi- 
vidually pleased, and were required 
to take the usual term examinations 
and quizzes until the last term of the 
senior year, near the end of which 
they were given a comprehensive 
examination. The results of these 
senior-year comprehensive examina- 
tions, as compared with the results 
of the usual term examinations, while 
not too discouraging, added con- 
siderable evidence to the views of 
practicing engineers that engineering- 
school graduates ordinarily are well- 
equipped to handle a segregated part 
of a typical engineering problem, 
but that they are too frequently 
unable to meet new situations ade- 
quately. The experience with the 
seminar process during the past year, 
as an aid in correcting this situation, 
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though pointing to the need for 
further development and study, is en- 
couraging. The results of the senior- 
year comprehensive examination this 
spring were excellent, being in fact 
the best results obtained thus far. 
The results of the junior-year com- 
prehensive examination were not so 
good, but were nevertheless better 
than the results of the senior-year 
examinations the first few years they 
were tried. Hence, the situation is 
anything but discouraging, and will 
be developed further next year along 
the lines outlined. [Vol. VI, No. 2] 
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An Evaluation 


By HENRY C. MILLS 


The Three-Year Program of Buffalo High Schools and 
University Appraised by Participants 


OR some time it has been 
esti for superior students 

at the University of Buffalo to 
secure their Bachelor of Arts degree 
in three years. That this has been 
so is due to the liberal attitude of 
the University, which has tended, in 
its efforts to improve the quality of 
the educational process, to construct a 
curriculum for the individual student, 
and to give him the opportunity to 
carry on as much independent study, 
within the limits of his capacity, as 
he wishes. Through taking more 
than the normal load, through attend- 
ance during summer sessions, and 
through independent work done under 
the tutorial direction of some one 
instructor in the department in which 
they are doing their major work, 
certain students have been able to 
fulfill all the requirements for the 
degree in three rather than four 
years. This represents a considerable 
saving, from the point of view of the 
time and money involved, and during 
the past few years the opportunity 
afforded by the University has been 
welcomed by a number of the more 
brilliant students.: 


1See McGrath, Earl J., ‘The Three-Year Plan,” 
Journat or Hicuer Epvcation, II (June, 1931), 
Pp. 283-88, for a complete description of the plan 
and an appraisal of the first year’s results. 
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There is much honest difference of 
opinion as to the possibilities and 
limitations of such a procedure. In 
an effort to secure some evidence as 
to its value, before bringing it to the 
attention of brilliant high-school stu- 
dents, a rather exhaustive question- 
naire covering the controversial issues 
involved was prepared, in consulta- 
tion with certain members of the 
senior class who were finishing their 
baccalaureate work in three years. 
It was sent to the 40 students who 
either had graduated or expected to 
graduate in less than the normal time. 

The response to this questionnaire 
was excellent. Of the 40 students 
and graduates to whom it was sent, 
34 were interested enough to answer 
and return it. In practically every 
case there was evidence of much care 
in the formulation of the replies, and 
many of those responding added 
lengthy comments on aspects which 
were of particular interest to them. 

As a first approach to the problem of 
appraising the three-year program, a 
study was made of the ranks of these 
students during their entire college 
career. While it is recognized that 
the value of the three-year program 
cannot be satisfactorily determined 
in any other way than through a case 
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study of individual students at stated 
intervals after they have left college— 
thus permitting measurement of the 
manner in which the education of 
the individual actually functions in 
life—the marks secured in college 
are of value in that, taken in con- 
junction with the known ability of 
the student, they do afford informa- 
tion as to whether or not the individ- 
ual has suffered scholastically by his 
accelerated course. 

The records secured trom the office 
of the registrar indicated that the 
members of this group secured marks 
which were distinctly above the level 
of the average student attending the 
University. Using the usual tech- 
nique for transmuting letter marks 
into numerical equivalents, it was 
found that, for all courses taken, 
the average mark for the 34 students 
replying to the questionnaire was 
close to a B, which is certainly not 
characteristic of the student body 
as a whole. Fifteen of the group 
secured averages for their college 
courses which were higher than B, 
one was found who barely fell below 
the C level, while the rest ranged 
somewhere between a C and a B, 
with the upper end of the scale pre- 
dominating. Thescholarship standing 
of these students, in spite of their nec- 
-essarily heavier loads, is satisfactory.? 


NALYSIS of the questionnaire 
returns reveals rather suggestive 
trends. In the reasons lying behind 
their attempts to secure the arts 
degree in three years, the students 


2It may be argued, of course, that these students 
might well have done better if they had proceeded 
at a more leisurely pace. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible either to prove or disprove such a 
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show a certain amount of agreement. 
Three reasons, which in reality are 
two, account for the action of 23 of 
the group. The first and second 
of these, financial economy and econ- 
omy of time, which in the last 
analysis are one, were mentioned by 
13 and 6 of the group, respectively: 
the third, the possibility of doing 
graduate work the fourth year, was 
mentioned by 4 students. As is to 
be expected, then, the financial aspect 
of the matter dominates the thinking 
of these students. When it is remem- 
bered that the three-year program 
makes possible one of two things, 
either the early attainment of the 
time when they will be self-support- 
ing, assuming the Bachelor’s degree 
to be the limit of their ambition, or 
the possibility of securing advanced 
training, which in turn implies greater 
earning capacity, in the usual four- 
year period, the attitude of the 
student is not to be wondered at. 
Either of these possibilities appears 
attractive to those who must count 
the cost of their education. Another 
reason, mentioned by 4 students, 
the desire to secure a degree before 
attending professional school, con- 
stitutes a point of view different from 
the first two but one which will 
repay further study. On the whole, 
however, everything points, in a 
greater or less degree, to the financial 
factor as the dominant one. If there 
are disadvantages attending the three- 
year program, students are willing to 
risk them in order to secure the 
financial saving involved. 


contention. In general, the comments of faculty 
members on the tutorial work of these students 
indicate that, with a few exceptions, no improve- 
ment could be expected. 
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AN EVALUATION 


What are the disadvantages of the 
three-year program? Nineteen of the 
group felt that they had lost nothing 
of value in following such a plan, 2 
were undecided, while 13 were con- 
vinced that their development had 
been handicapped to a certain extent. 
Of the various reasons given for this 
feeling that there had been unsatis- 
factory gaps in development, the lack 
of cultural subjects seems most impor- 
tant. It is cited in all 13 cases, 
usually accompanied by a comment 
to the effect, “I missed taking some 
broadening courses in philosophy and 
literature.” Of the other reasons 
advanced, none is quite so significant: 
4 students felt a lack of intensity 
in their major; 2 believed that the 
background they secured for their 
major was not quite as thorough as it 
might have been; 4 thought that they 
had not had quite enough time for 
extra-curricular activities. 

It would seem, therefore, that one 
point at which the three-year program 
should be scrutinized quite carefully 
involves this problem of broadening 
and cultural courses. While only a 
minority of the group felt handi- 
capped by the lack of such contacts, 
the problem ought not to be over- 
looked. When it is remembered, 
however, that much cultural develop- 
ment may take place through reading 
the better type of books both during 
and after college, the problem be- 
comes less acute, although it does not 
disappear. The solution, as far as 
college work is concerned, seems to 
lie in closer contact between instructor 
and student and a better appreciation 
of the possibilities involved in the 
advisory and tutorial systems. 
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That the three-year program did 
not prove an undue burden is evi- 
denced by the fact that 24 of the 
group replying to the questionnaire 
felt that the work they carried did 
not “interfere unduly with legitimate 
recreational activities.” Moreover, 
the question as to whether or not 
the summer-school attendance was 
too heavy a load can also be answered 
in the negative: of the 31 who found 
that they had to attend each year 
in order to secure enough semester 
hours for graduation, 28 felt that it 
had not proved a serious drain on 
their energy. In other words, con- 
tinuous attendance throughout the 
year, with more than ordinarily heavy 
loads during the regular session, failed 
to impress this group as making too 
great demands on them. Final evi- 
dence of this is afforded by the fact 
that 27 of the group state that, if 
they had it to do over again, they 
would follow the same program. 


HE reaction of these students 

to the possibilities of the tutorial 
method? in relation to the three-year 
program was sought through the 
medium of the question, “Do you 
think that the introduction of the 
tutorial method will have any effect, 
beneficial or otherwise, on the career of 
the three-year student?” Twenty- 
eight of the group answered in the 
affirmative, 4 in the negative, and 
2 were undecided. Of those who 
thought that the tutorial method 
would make a difference, 19 believed 


3The students replying to the questionnaire had 
largely earned their degrees under the honors plan, 
a scheme of tutorial work in the junior and senior 
years which was restricted to the more able stu- 
dents. The following year the tutorial method 
was extended to the entire senior college. 
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that its influence would be good, 
while g felt that it would be detri- 
mental to the student. In the latter 
group, two of the criticisms, that 
the tutorial method results in a too 
specialized program and that tutors 
tend to become overburdened with a 
consequent stereotyping of work and 
a lack of inspiration, are obviously 
without particular reference to the 
three-year program. The third criti- 
cism, that the tutorial method in- 
creases the difficulty of college work 
with correlatively greater demands 
on the time of the student, does have 
particular significance in this con- 
nection. When it is remembered 
that a college or university may 
increase its demands to such an 
extent that it would be humanly 
impossible for any one to secure 
the degree in less than four years, the 
point of the criticism is clear. 

Of those who felt that the tutorial 
method would be positively bene- 
ficial to students attempting the 
three-year program, the majority be- 
lieved that this would be achieved 
through more independent, concen- 
trated work, which would permit of 
greater initiative on the part of 
the student and more complete utili- 
zation of the resources of the Uni- 
versity, both in plant and personnel. 
_ Whatever tends to eliminate hard 
and fast course requirements and to 
substitute for them what might be 
termed tests of mastery in a par- 
ticular field offers great possibilities 
for superior students who are willing 
to work and who wish to be absolved 
from rigid time requirements. Some 
of the students replying to the ques- 
tionnaire definitely recognize this. 
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Following up the possibilities of 
the tutorial method for the three- 
year students the question was asked, 
“Have you any suggestions as to 
ways in which your three-year Bach- 
elor’s course could have been made 
more educative and profitable for 
you? ... Please list whatever sug- 
gestions have occurred to you.” 
Twenty-five of the group replied in 
the affirmative, and in all 28 specific 
suggestions were listed. Of these 
there were four on which there was 
some measure of agreement: the 
removal of required subjects, the 
elimination of overlapping, more free- 
dom for the student to choose his 
courses, and the use of the tutorial 
system and more individual work. 
Of these it is interesting to note that 
the first has already been achieved; 
the second is at present the subject 
of intensive study; the third is implied 
in the first; and the fourth is the 
avowed policy of the University. 
These suggestions, it should be remem- 
bered, were in part advanced by 
students who had already graduated 
and who did their work under the 
conditions implied negatively by their 
comments. 


S A final test of the reaction of 
these three-year students to the 
program they had taken they were 
asked the following group of questions: 


Would you advise brilliant high-school 


pupils to try the three-year course? — 
. . . If, so, are there any conditions or © 


qualifications you would make?.. 
What are they, if any? . . . What advice 
would you feel it desirable to give such 
pupils concerning their final year in 
high school? 
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AN EVALUATION 





Twenty-eight of the entire group 
had enough faith in the possibilities 
and values of the three-year program 
to feel that brilliant high-school pupils 
should be advised to attempt it. 
They felt, however, that certain 
qualifications should be made. Thus, 
excellent health was specified as essen- 
tial by 6 of the group, and general 
maturity was mentioned as necessary 
by 6 more. These are generally 
recognized as desirable qualifications, 
as are the two following: the student’s 
primary interest must be scholarship 
and, in conformity with this, he must 
realize the necessity for study. In 
addition to these more generally 
specified conditions, each of which is 
mentioned at least five times, there 
are certain other qualifications which 
occurred to individual students as de- 
sirable. Two believed that the three- 
year program should be attempted 
only if the student has his fourth 
year in high school free enough from 
restrictions to enable him to devote 
some time to extra study in the field 
in which he plans to major in college. 
The importance of early planning 
of the program for the entire three 
years was also stressed by two stu- 
dents: freedom from financial worries 
seemed essential to three. In gen- 
eral, therefore, it may be stated that 
the three-year program is a desirable 
departure from normality in the eyes 
of those who have completed it, if 
the individual is brilliant, is a student, 
enjoys good health, is mature, and is 
willing to work. 

Advice to prospective three-year 
students as to their senior year in 
high school was freely offered by 
those replying to the questionnaire. 
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Seven respondents felt the importance 
of having a light schedule with the 
opportunity it affords for outside 
reading, orientation, and learning 
how to study. The necessity of 
knowing what the major will be in 
college and using the senior year in 
high school to secure the best possible 
foundation therefor is stressed by 
five of the group. Numerous other 
suggestions, advanced by one or two 
students in each case, help to build 
up a picture in which the necessity 
of planning for the three-year program 
while still in high school is stressed. 


HE evidence which has been pre- 

sented seems to indicate rather 
definitely that students who have 
secured their baccalaureate degrees 
in three years are, with few excep- 
tions, satisfied with their programs: 
they find that the accelerated course 
neither imposed any undue strain 
nor seriously interfered with those 
activities in which college students 
normally engage. In spite of this 
general satisfaction with the three- 
year course as they knew it, however, 
they agree on certain conditions, 
notably the individual treatment char- 
acteristic of the tutorial method, 
which they believe would increase 
the value of such a procedure. With 
institutions of higher learning begin- 
ning to realize the nature and extent 
of the individual differences in their 
students and with the increased pro- 
vision for these differences which is 
making itself felt, it would seem that 
the possibilities of the three-year 
program might well be scrutinized by 
those responsible for the educational 
policies of our colleges and universities. 
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Higher education today must make 
a choice between two conflicting 
philosophies. It may accept the tra- 
ditional point of view and think of 
the Bachelor’s degree as representing 
four years’ work and study under its 
aegis, which means that those indi- 
viduals securing the degree will have 
nothing in common from the point of 
view of scholarly attainment except 
the fact that they have been exposed 
to the same educational influences 
for four years. Or our colleges and 
universities may consider that the 
baccalaureate degree ought to stand 
for certain levels of attainment within 
the various fields of knowledge— 
levels which individual students may 
require different periods of time to 
reach but which, irrespective of time, 
will be characteristic of all. 

With institutions of higher learning 
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becoming more and more critical of 
their own purposes and procedures, 
particularly as they affect the educa- 
tional welfare of the individual stu- 
dent, it would seem logical to bring 
this critical attitude to bear on the 
question of the time element in 
programs leading to the Bachelor’s 
degree. The analysis of students’ 
reactions to the three-year program 
which has been presented rather sug- 
gests that the University has been 
wasting the time -of the brilliant 
student who has followed the con- 
ventional plan. This lends support 
to the contention that it would be a 
step forward to adhere less rigidly 
to the time requirements usually 
characteristic of undergraduate work 
and indicates that the second of the 
two points of view already men- 
tioned warrants continued support. 
[Vol. VI, No. 3] 
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The Improvement of 
Reading Habits 


By MABELLE B. BLAKE ann WALTER F. DEARBORN! 


A Diagnosis and the Treatment of Reading Habits among College Freshmen 


ANY students entering col- 

lege do not make satisfactory 

progress because they have 
not learned to read advantageously 
and comprehensively. A study of 
the students in the freshman class 
who had percentile ratings of 20 or 
below in the verbal section of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test was made 
at Smith College in September, 1932. 
Previous experience had shown that 
the verbal section of this test offers a 
fair prediction of ability to complete 
subject assignments in college. 

From an entering class of 477 stu- 
dents, there were 104 who rated 20 
or below. It is interesting to note 
that there was an even distribution 
between public- and private-school 
preparation; 7 had six years of 
preparation, $3 had five years, and 
44 had four years. This group of 


» 104, described hereafter as the Study 
Group, was given the Iowa Reading 


1This study was made co-operatively by Smith 
College and the Psycho-Educational Clinic of the 


| Graduate School of Education of Harvard Uni- 


versity under the direction of Miss Mabelle B. 
Blake and Mr. Walter F. Dearborn, and with 
the assistance of Mr. J. Arthur Wheeler, Mr. Henry 
A. Imus, and Mr. Forrest D. Comfort. The brief 


» summary of the study presented here has been 


prepared by Miss Blake and Mr. Wheeler. A 
Monograph completely describing the methods, 
analyses, and findings of the investigations is 
Planned for later publication. 
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Test as a check on the verbal section 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The 
former test has definite limitations, 
but it is an aid in finding causes of 
difficulty not indicated by the latter. 
The results showed that in the 
rate of reading these students ranked 
on the average at the 1oth-percentile, 
which is equivalent to the ninth 
month of the eighth grade according 
to the norms.?_ It is obvious that this 
is a slow speed for college Freshmen. 
On the total comprehension score, 
however, they achieved a median 
score of 145, which is the standardized 
median, showing average comprehen- 
sion in spite of comparatively slow rate. 
In order to be sure that apparent 
symptoms were not necessarily pecul- 
iar to slow readers, it was decided to 
compare the slow readers with those 
who, according to the same standards, 
should be the best readers. We, 
therefore, selected an equal number 
of students who on the verbal section 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test rated 
80 or above. They were given the 
same tests but at a later time. 
When the group of good readers— 
*The writers have some reservations as to the 
accuracy of these norms for the speed of reading. 


If they are in need of correction, the amount will 
hardly be enough to affect the general conclusions. 
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called the Control Group—was given 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, they 
achieved a score of 187 in total 
comprehension, which is well above 
the median of Freshmen, and gives 
them a percentile rank of go as 
compared with 50 for the Study 
Group. A similar difference was 
found in the rate of reading—a 
go-percentile compared with a Io- 
percentile. According to the norms, 
the rate in both groups was ex- 
cessively low in view of the compre- 
hension achieved. The two groups 
were quite distinctly separated by 
this reading test also, and apparently 
the differentiation closely parallels the 
separation made by the verbal section 
of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 
Another attempt to differentiate 
the groups was made by means of a 
questionnaire, but a comparison of 
the subjective answers gives slight 
evidence of differences. Only four, 
all of them poor readers, indicated 
that they disliked reading. The good 
readers tend to give somewhat more 
time to reading for pleasure and 
slightly less time for study than the 
poor readers, but both groups come, 
by rough estimate, within two hours 
a week of each other in total time em- 
ployed in reading. The poor readers, 
at least, refused to admit as often 
as the good readers that they fell 
asleep or felt drowsy while reading. 


O INVESTIGATE the factors 

which might be found to have 
a special relationship with ability in 
reading special studies were made of 
mental, visual, and manual functions 
in the two groups. Only brief sum- 
maries of the findings and inter- 
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pretations of these studies will be 
presented here. 
An investigation of general mental 





ability as a factor of ability in ; 


reading showed that the two groups 
were sharply separated again by 
the scores on the alpha examination: 
The median scores differentiated the 
groups by more than two years in 
mental age, according to the norms 
for women in the freshman year of 


college, and the percentile ranks F 


achieved were at 75 and 98, respect. | 
ively. If this test is a valid measure 
of mental ability, the good readers 


are of markedly superior intelligence, | 


although in this case both groups 


rank in the highest quartile of the | 


general college population. 
It frequently has been recognized 













that there is, in general, a high 
correlation between the scores on 


tests of mental ability and tests of | 


skill in reading. In order to com. 
pare the results of a non-verbal test 


of intelligence with the alpha and > 


with ability in reading, the army 
beta test wasemployed. The median | 
scores on this non-language test, how- 
ever, failed to discriminate between J 
the two groups by any significant 
difference. An explanation of this F 
apparent equalization of the two} 
groups may be assumed to lie partly F 
in the nature of the test and partly F 
in the inadequate scope of the items, | 
which do not make sufficient allowance f 
for distinguishing superior ability. 
With median reading scores and § 
median alpha scores differentiating | 
the two groups, it would appear that [ 
perhaps intelligence is a determining § 






























3Wells’s Revision, shortened form, using only 
tests 2, 4, 7, 8. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


factor. The correlation coefficient 
between the alpha score and the read- 
ing score is only .50 +.05 for the poor 
readers, however, and +.44 +.06 for 
the good readers. 

The purpose of the visual investiga- 
tion was threefold: first, to determine 
the relative frequency of the various 
types of visual defect in the two 
groups; second, to discover what 
ocular anomalies were associated with 
difficulty in reading; and third, to find 
one or more visual tests which would 
differentiate the better readers. 

The results of ten diagnostic tests 
of vision lead to the conclusion that 
there is a higher proportion of far- 
sightedness among those having diffi- 
culty in reading, and a_ higher 
proportion of nearsighted astigmatism 
among the good readers. The latter 
received visual attention at an early 
age because their defect was made 
manifest by the blurring of their 
distant vision. Cases of farsighted- 
ness, on the other hand, often go 
uncorrected for many years since 
distant vision is kept apparently un- 
impaired by the compensatory action 
of the focusing mechanism of the 
eyes. This is not accomplished with- 
out strain, but the reflex symptoms 
are often attributed to other causes, 
and hence the visual condition is 
overlooked. 

The evidence of this study is con- 
vincing that visual defects, the effects 
of which are sometimes uncorrected 
even after ocular examination, are a 
contributing, if not a primary cause, 
of difficulty in reading. When the 
compensatory action of the focusing 


‘The admission rp par of Smith College 
Tequest a visual test of all entering students. 
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muscles is continued during long 
periods of close study, often a con- 
dition known as pseudo-myopia arises. 
The ciliary (focusing) muscles of the 
eyes develop a state of hypertension, 
or permanent cramp, which is not 
relaxed readily by lenses placed before 
the eyes, so that objects beyond 
ten or fifteen feet cannot be brought 
into clear focus. A relatively high 
percentage (26 per cent) of the 
Study Group showed this condition. 
These cases also gave evidence of a 
concomitant defect of visual function 
known as “esophoria” in which addi- 
tional nervous energy is required to 
maintain fixation, thus interfering 
with the mechanics of reading. 

A greater number of cases of aniso- 
metropia (unequal refractive power 
of the two eyes) was found in the 
Study Group. Inequality of the 
“light-bending” power of the two 
eyes is closely associated with a 
recently discovered ocular anomaly, 
aniseikonia.6 The latter is an in- 
equality of the size and shape of the 
mental projections of the images 
formed on the retinae of the two eyes. 
Although it was impossible to measure 
aniseikonia in this study because of 
the elaborate apparatus and pains- 
taking technique required, clinical 
evidence shows that its presence is 
relatively frequent in cases of reading 
disability.* 

Some of the visual tests used in the 
study were not quantitative in nature, 
but were valuable in making the 
diagnosis and classification of each 


5Department of Physiological Optics, Dart- 
mouth Medical School. 

®Unpublished results from the Harvard Psycho- 
Educational Clinic by Walter F. Dearborn, Forrest 
D. Comfort, and Henry A. Imus. 
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case. Of the quantitative tests em- 
ployed the measurement of the phorias 
was thought to be the most probable 
means of differentiating the groups. 
Statistical treatment of the data 
gathered with scientific care failed, 
however, to reveal any significant 
difference between the means of the 
phorias for the two groups. Despite 
the fact that the measurement of 
phorias cannot be used as a single 
test for differentiating good from 
poor readers, it is of great importance 
when considered with the other data 
obtained in the complete visual analy- 
sis of a single case. We may sum- 
marize the visual examination under 
the following statements: 
1.In general, a larger proportion of the 
Study Group exhibited defective vision. 
2. A larger proportion of the Study Group 
showed poor binocular co-ordination. 
. Pseudo-myopic conditions were found 
in 26 per cent of the Study Group, but 
in only 2 per cent of the Control Group. 
. Anisometropia was found to be of more 
frequent occurrence in the Study Group. 
. Measurement of the phorias alone did 
not give any differentiation between 
the two groups. 
. No single visual test gave results which 
clearly differentiated the two groups. 
A number of studies in the etiology 
of difficulty in reading among children 
of the elementary schools have shown 
that there are more cases of dyslexia 
and retardation in reading among 
individuals with crossed, mixed, or 
weak dominance, than would be 
found inarandom sample. The prob- 
lem, therefore, arose as to whether 
there were significant differences in 
lateral dominance between the two 
groups of college students. 

Thirteen tests of handedness, one 
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test of foot dominance, and six tests 
of ocular dominance were used to ex- 
amine manual and visual preference. 
The findings of this part of our study 
led to the conclusion that the Control 
Group tend toward greater dextral 
preference of both hand and eye, but 
a few of the best readers appeared 
to have crossed dominance or sinistral 
tendencies. 4 
The degree of significance that can 
be given to the slight but consistent 
amount of difference in lateral domi- | 
nance of the two groups is hard to | 
determine, but in the light of numer. | 
ous other studies the evidence adds a | 
little more weight to the view that ff 
right-handed and left-eyed individ- 
uals stand a greater chance of being 
handicapped in reading than those 
who are right-handed and right-eyed. 
Other accompanying factors related 
to difficulty in reading were found 
to be a very poor beginning in read- 
ing, a lack of interest, a lack of ability F 
to select the central idea, an attitude [ 
of indifference,’ meager vocabularies, 
and a lack of systematic planning. 
There were several other stray causes, 
such as too much memorizing of 
words and not thought, lack of § 
review, taking notes without grasp- F 
ing content, and interruptions sought | 
after rather than prevented. 


HAT we actually did for these F 

students is the most important 
item. We are confident that all 
remedial work must be primarily 
individual. Three of the group left 
college during the first three months f 
so that the number was reduced to f 


7Many students believed that ‘“‘once slow 
always slow”; they had no idea that improvement § 
was possible. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF READING 


1o1. Of this number, 31 seemed 
capable of complete self-direction, or 
else they were so settled in their slow 
habits that we feared any new plan 
of procedure might cause serious 
academic results. The remaining 70 
were given continuous help. It is 
possible to divide this number into 
four groups: those who were given 
special help in study technique (26); 
those who followed the Pressey Man- 
ual (31); those who had plans given 
to them for the following summer (8); 
and those who did intensive work 
during the Christmas and spring 
vacations (5). 

Time schedules including time for 
study and review were given to 
the 26 members of Group I who were 
given special help in study techniques. 
Physical necessities for satisfactory 
accomplishment were indicated, such 
as light, posture, air, and place of 
study. We gave them simple rules 
for concentration and showed them 
how to approach reference material. 
They came to the office with their 
assignments, thus making the applica- 
tion of the rules to the work at hand. 
For some of this group we followed 
suggestions given by Barton in Out- 
lining as a Study Procedure and 
helped them to outline subject-mat- 
ter as accurately as possible. Various 
studies have proved satisfactorily 
that students who practice outlining 
show a marked improvement in ability 
to read for the purpose of studying.® 

Seventeen of the 26 students in 
this group were of average rank at 
the end of the year, 15 had improved 


‘New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. p. 5. (Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion, No. 411). 
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but were not of average rank, and 
two were dropped from college. One 
of the last two was not interested 
in college, the other was definitely a 
poor college risk. 

The Pressey Manual of Reading 
Exercises for Freshmen was used by 
the 31 students of Group II. The 
manual consists of definite exercises 
for each week for improving mechan- 
ical habits in reading; for increasing 
speed of reading, comprehension, abil- 
ity to grasp longer assignments; for 
selecting the main ideas out of a 
group of assignments; and finally for 
reading graphs, charts, tables, and 
diagrams. The majority of the stu- 
dents in this group gave one half-hour 
each day to these exercises. Some 
were so enthusiastic about the help 
received by the exercises that they 
took the time for a second reading. 
Each one in the group stated vol- 
untarily that she felt there had been 
improvement even though with some 
the marks did not indicate this fact. 
The Manual is clear, gives material 
for practice that is interesting, and 
indicates how the application should 
be made to daily assignments. No 
one of this group of students was 
dropped at the end of the year. 
Twenty-seven improved their rate of 
reading, some advancing from Grade 
VIII to Grade XI. 

The 8 students in Group III, who 
were given a plan of study for the 
following summer, were either carry- 
ing their work satisfactorily, or else 
they were so adapted to slow habits 
that it was feared any change might 
result in academic failure. They each 
had a careful plan worked out for 
them to follow during the summer. 
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Some followed the Pressey Manual; 
some read technical books and applied 
rules given to them for outlining, 
selecting the central idea, skimming 
for facts; others read fiction for 
pleasure for the first time. 

Group IV was small, but it is well 
worth special mention because the 
5 members worked intensively during 
the Christmas and spring vacations. 
Three used the Pressey Manual and 
reported an hour’s work each day 
during the vacation. 

There were many additional aids 
given to the students. Several were 
anxious to improve their vocabularies. 
To these we gave the Inglis Vocab- 
ulary Test which is self-administering 
and gives an idea of how one rates in 
comparison with standard norms. 
Some jotted down in notebooks words 
found in reference reading that were 
unfamiliar; these they tried to use 
in conversation. Others took small 
notebooks when listening to visiting 
lecturers and wrote down unknown 
words. Still others attempted to 
master the list of words suggested by 
Pitkin in his book on The Art of 
Rapid Reading.® 

The Standard Test Lessons in Read- 
ing were used with a small number 
of students. A few were helped by 
reading The Art of Rapid Reading by 
Walter B. Pitkin, How to Use Your 


‘Mind by Kitson, and other books on 


study techniques. Books on teaching 
English from first grade through high 
school were kept on a shelf near by 
and often referred to by the students. 
We suggested to the students who 

*New York: McGraw-Hill Company, 1929, p. 63. 
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seemed to need further correction that 
they have a complete eye examination 
during the summer. 


HE results are not conclusive, 
but our investigations and treat- 
ment have shown the complexity of 
problems in developing skills in read- 
ing. The findings which have been 
reported here add their weight to 
already existing evidence that there 
is no rule of thumb for diagnosing 
or correcting difficulties in reading. 
The success of adequate treatment 
depends upon the careful examination 
of all relevant factors, and upon the 
use of remedial suggestions indicated 
by the peculiarities of each individual. 
We have no way of determining 
how much an individual may improve 
from the development which naturally 
comes with maturity and general col- 
lege procedure. We are confident, 
however, that the majority of the 
students as a result of the study 
were aware for the first time that 
they could improve; they became 
keenly interested and used many self- 
instructional devices when they knew 
improvement was possible. They en- 
joyed watching their rate of progress, 
and their sense of achievement en- 
couraged further effort. 

Students were placed upon their 
own responsibility, their weaknesses 
were pointed out objectively, and they 
were given suggestions for remedial 
training. The most important factor, 
however, after the analysis of their 
individual problems, was the encour- 
agement of self-dependence in their 
own re-education. [Vol. VI, No. 2] 
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A Proportionate Decrease 


By C. B. ALLEN 





The Declining Certification of High-School Graduates at Cleveland 


IGH-SCHOOL enrollments 
Hie increased during the 

past five or six years more 
rapidly than college enrollments. In 
addition, the rate of increase of 
the number of high-school graduates 
tended to accelerate, while the num- 
ber of college entrants declined. In 
order to ascertain local conditions 


- and trends of high-school graduation 


and the certification of these grad- 
uates to higher institutions, a study 
was made of 15 large city high schools 
in and around the city of Cleveland, 
including the 4 major suburban cities 
adjacent to Cleveland and all but 
one of the Cleveland public high 
schools. Complete data were ob- 
tained from 7 among the 15 high 
schools for the ten-year period 1924 
to 1933, and for the 8 other schools 
for the last six years, 1928 to 1933. 
The 15 high schools represented a 
general population of nearly one 
million people living within a radius 
of less than ten miles, hence the 
results were assumed to be fairly 
indicative of conditions and trends. 
Two aspects of high-school enroll- 
ment were considered: the number of 
graduates and the number of grad- 
uates certified to higher institutions. 
“Certification” signifies that a tran- 


script of the high-school record was 


sent to a higher institution, pre- 
sumably with a request for admission. 
Since complete data could not be 
obtained to show whether or not 
the students matriculated, that aspect 
of the study was limited to the 
“choice”’ of a college, rather than to 
college entrance. If more than one 
transcript was sent for an individual 
student, only the first one, or prefer- 
ence, was taken, thereby avoiding 
duplication in the numbers of these 
certificates issued. 

It was found that the total num- 
ber of graduates from the group of 7 
schools increased from 1,928 in 1924, 
to 3,247 in 1933, or 120 per cent 
(see Table I). The total from the 
group of 15 schools increased from 
4,634 in 1928, to 6,738 in 1933, or 
45 percent. A more detailed analysis 
of the figures for the various years, 
given in Table I and represented by 
the upper line in Figure 1, showed 
that the depression tended to accel- 
erate rather than to retard high- 
school graduation. It seemed likely 
that employment conditions which 
would normally draw students, espe- 
cially boys, out of the high schools, 
were lacking to such an extent during 
this period that many students re- 
entered to complete their work. This 
is substantiated by the fact that in 


go 


1933 for the first time during the ten 
years studied, the number of boy 
graduates exceeded the girls by a 
considerable margin. The figures are: 


Boys Girls 
Mteiwccecpncesesewuais 2,186 2,241 
Pidos-0s0-verssenemes 2,702 2,523 


In 1928 and 1929 those students 
who were certified constituted 48 
per cent of the total number of grad- 
uates. In the case of the 7 schools, 
for which data were complete for the 
ten-year period, the peak of certifica- 
tion, $0 per cent, was reached in 1928; 
but afterward there followed a decline 
which became sharper with the suc- 
ceeding years. As a matter of fact, 
in 1933 fewer graduates (7o1 grad- 
uates) were certified than in 1924 
(816 graduates). When this decline 
of certification was considered in 
relation to the increased number of 
graduates, it was found that only 22 
per cent of the graduates were certified 
from the 7 schools in 1933, as against 
42 per cent in 1924. After 1930 the 
certificates to graduates decreased 
almost one-half in the 15 schools. 

In order to show the trends of 
graduates and certificates graphically, 
the data for the 7 schools were drawn 
to a logarithmic scale (see Figure 1) 
for the purpose of making the two lines 
directly comparable with respect to 
the rate of change. The steepness of 


‘the slope of either line, therefore, 


indicated the relative rate of change 
at any particular time, and the rates 
of change for the various periods were 
directly comparable with each other. 
The accelerated increase of high- 
school graduates, and the rise and fall 
of certifications were clearly apparent 
in the graph. The most striking 
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feature, however, was the ever widen- 
ing gap between the two lines since 
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Fig. 1. Comparison of the total number of 
graduates with the total number certified from seven 
schools, 1924-33 (data taken from Table 1). 


TABLE I 


Tota, NumBeER OF GRADUATES AND PERCENTAGE 
OF GrapDvuATES CERTIFIED TO HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS FROM FIFTEEN 
HicuH ScuHoots, 1924-33 











SEVEN Ercat Frrreen 
ScHoo.is ScHooLs ScHoots 
YEAROF 
Grap- 
VATION | Total Per- Total Per- Total Per- 
Grad- |S&P*8¢] Grad. [centage | Grad. |centa 
_ Certifi- pe Certifi- _ Certifi- 
uates | cated | Yates | cated | U9"S | cated 





(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 





1924..| 1,928 i A eee eee er 
ee OS ee eee eee Meeemeae Semen 
1926. .| 2,263 Ss Sree See Seer” 
1927..| 2,184 ie Pee eerie eee eee 
1928..] 2,314] 50 | 2,320] 46 | 4,634| 48 
1929..| 2,288] 49 | 2,349] 48 | 4,637] 48 
1930..| 2,528 | 42 | 2,692] 44 | 5,220] 43 
1931..| 2,909] 34 | 2,909] 39 | 5,818] 36 
1932..| 2,831 | 30 | 3,128) 34 | 5,959] 32 
1933--| 3,247] 22 | 3,491] 26 | 6,738] 24 























1928, although they had tended to 
draw closer together before that year. 
In other words, up to about 1928, a 


larger and larger proportion of the | 
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A PROPORTIONATE DECREASE 
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* ses 1929 1930 1932 1933 

Fig. 2. Percentage of high-school graduates 
certified to higher institutions, 1928-33 (data for 
Curves 2, 4, and 6 taken from Tables I and II). 


1932 


Key For Fic. 2 
1. Suburban school certifying the largest percentage 
2, Average of the four highest ranking schools 
3. Large city high school showing most rapid decline 
4. Average of the fifteen schools 
s. Aschool in a poorer district 
6. Average of the four lowest ranking schools 
7. A commercial high school 


TABLE II 


ComPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF THE TOTAL 
GrapuaTes CERTIFIED BY THE Four ScHOOLS 
Ranxinc HIGHEST AND THE Four 
RankincG LowEsT IN 1928-33 














Four Four 
Year of Graduation Highest Lowest 
Schools Schools 
(1) (2) (3) 
BM ias oho s nos wha 6 6a 76 20 
a ene 74 25 
|e A beget I ini | ee 70 15 
NEE ea ere re ee 64 12 
MGSO. 66s hese sel oes 55 10 
Ee eee 45 7 











graduates were certified, but after 
that date, the certifications declined 


gi 
sharply, while the graduates con- 


tinued to increase. In as much as a 
few graduates entered college sub- 
sequent to the year of high-school 
graduation, the number of certifica- 
tions for 1932 and 1933 may be 
somewhat too low, because the data 
were gathered in November, 1933. 
A sampling for the year 1931, how- 
ever, showed that the number of late 
certifications was small (always less 
than 3 per cent for any school), hence 
the figures given in the tables were 
considered sufficiently accurate. 


S WOULD be expected, the indi- 
vidual schools presented marked 
differences as to the percentages of 
graduates certified to higher institu- 
tions, but in most cases the differences 
could easily be explained in terms of 
curriculums and social, racial, and eco- 
nomic environments. However, the 
wide differences were studied in order 
to determine whether or not the 
“better” schools, those certifying the 
larger percentages, declined in the 
number of certifications more or less 
rapidly than the “poorer” schools as 
a result of the depression. In Table 
II the percentages are given for the 
totals of the four highest and the 
four lowest high schools based upon 
the percentage of the total number 
certified during the six-year period. 
It is evident that the former declined 
more, proportionately, than the latter. 
In Figure 2, these facts are shown 
graphically, together with the average 
of the fifteen schools. In addition, 
four individual schools were plotted 
in the same figure in order to illustrate 
their great variation. For example, 
the upper line represents a public 
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high school that certified 97 per cent 
of its graduates in 1928, and 68 per 
cent in 1933. At the other extreme, 
Line 7, is a commercial high school 
which never exceeded 18 per cent. 

It, also, was found in the study 
that in the face of the large relative 
decrease in certification during the 
depression, the high-school graduates 
persisted in choosing colleges and 
universities with respect to location 
about as they did in 1928 and 
1929. In Table III, the institu- 
tions of higher learning chosen by 
the graduates are grouped according 
to location, and the percentages of 
choices for various years are shown. 
Throughout the period from 1924 
to 1933, about one-half of the grad- 
uates selected colleges and univer- 
sities within 25 miles of Cleveland, 30 
per cent selected institutions within 
Ohio but outside of the local zone, 
and about 16 per cent chose higher 
institutions in states other than Ohio. 
The tendency to maintain a constant 
ratio of choice by zones is shown more 
forcibly in Figure 3 which was based 
upon the data given in Table III. 
It is noted that the slight annual 
fluctuations returned in each case to 
about the same general level. It 
might be said that the economic con- 
ditions reduced the total number of 


certificates, but not their destination. 


HE distribution of the grad- 

uates of one large high school is 
given in Table IV according to 
the curriculums followed. While this 
school represents but a small part of 
all of the graduates of the fifteen 
schools, the data suggest trends which 
evidently influenced college entrance 
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and may in part explain the declining 
number of certificates. For example, 
during the past five years the grad- 


Per Cent 
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Fig. 3. Percentage of certificates issued to 
higher institutions within twenty-five miles, other 
Ohio institutions, and institutions in other states, 
1924-33 (data taken from Table III). 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF CERTIFICATES IssuED TO HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS WITHIN 25 MILEs oF CLEVELAND, 
Oruer Onto Institutions, AnD InstiTU- 
TIONS IN OTHER STATES 














Higher 

Year of Institutions yo Other 
Graduation aris Sustinetions States 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

OS Ore 53 32 15 
ET ee 49 33 18 
ere 50 35 15 
ree 58 29 13 
hata ORs eee 54 29 17 
ae ee er 56 27 17 
es ewenees 55 29 16 
Se ree 52 28 20 
PI cs oN brs econ 55 29 16 
a ae ae 51 32 17 














*Seven schools, 1924-27. +Fifteen schools, 1928-33. 


uates from the academic curriculum 
of this school decreased from 49 
per cent to 34 per cent of the total. 
In absolute number the decline was 
small; from 225 to 217 students. 
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A PROPORTIONATE DECREASE 


The science curriculum which was 
next to the academic in size, increased 
during the same period, along with the 
commercial and art curriculums. The 
technical and home-economic groups 
remained practically unchanged. It 
is probable that these trends began 
before 1929. If it is inferred that 
the general attitude of colleges and 
universities favored academically pre- 
pared entrants but not those from 
commercial and certain science cur- 
riculums, the number of certifications 
would of necessity fail to keep pace 
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was accelerated. Second, the number 
and percentage of certificates issued 
to higher institutions increased from 
1924 until 1929 and 1930, when they 
began to decline with increasing 
rapidity to 1933. Third, individual 
schools showed the same tendencies 
toward declining percentages of cer- 
tifications, but with marked differ- 
ences in general level. The greatest 
relative losses were found in those 
schools which certified the largest 
percentages. Fourth, no significant 
change was noted in the percentage 


TABLE IV 


PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES IN VARIOUS CURRICULUMS 
In A Larce Hicu Scuoo., 1928-33 

















ToTaL Percentaces Fottowinc Various CurricuLums 
NuMBER 
CertIFI- 
CATED Academic Science |Commercial | Technical 2 — ™ Art 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (s) (6) (7) (8) 
Shee cae ona seaseay so 464 49 18 16 II 5 I 
ee ee 529 47 18 17 12 4 2 
ee 554 4° 25 17 II 5 2 
IES ore isis ale eine Wikeae $73 35 24 19 II 4 7 
NG Sse inc Sia wii pis 3-979: 4 Sod 634 34 22 22 II 3 5 


























with the increasing size of the grad- 
uating classes. The ratio of cer- 
tifications to graduates, however, was 
increasing previous to 1929 (see Figure 
1). It seems likely that higher insti- 
tutions were already making adjust- 
ments tending toward the admission 
of an increasing proportion of students 
graduating from curriculums other 
than the academic. 

Within the limitations of the data, 
certain generalizations may be drawn 
from the study. First, during the 
period of the present economic situa- 
tion the number of high-school grad- 
uates continued to increase. There 


is some indication that the growth 


of certificates issued to local higher 
institutions, and those in other areas, 
during the ten-year period, 1924-33. 
Students in 1933 continued to choose 
institutions away from home in about 
the same ratio to local institutions, as 
they did in 1924 or 1928. Fifth, 
graduates from the academic cur- 
riculum of one large high school 
decreased only slightly in actual 
numbers, but rather sharply in terms 
of percentages of the total number of 
graduates. The commercial, science, 
and art curriculums showed com- 
pensating increases, while the home- 
economics and technical curriculums 
remained practically unchanged. 

[Vol. VI, No. 2] 








Federal Aid to College Students 


By WALTER J. GREENLEAF 


A Nation-wide Program of Part-Time Employment 
Yielding Financial Aid to Students 


HILE no loans of any de- 
scription are advanced to 
college students through the 


Federal government for the current 
college year, nearly $14,000,000 have 
been allocated to 1,482 colleges and 
universities throughout the country 
to aid needy students. A student’s 
application for a share in this aid 
is made directly to the college in 
which he is registered or expects to 
register. 

These relief funds, administered 
through the Educational Division 
of the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration (FERA), have been 
authorized for a program of part- 
time employment for college students 
from September 1, 1934, to the end of 
the academic school year in June, 
1935. Up to November 14, 1,482 
colleges and universities have been 
granted a monthly alictment of 
$1,422,755 which is paid by the 
‘FERA to the State Emergency Relief 
Administrations and which, in turn, 
transfer the funds to each institution 
participating in the program. 

The president of each college is held 
responsible for the program in his 
institution, and all non-profit-making 
institutions of a collegiate or uni- 
versity character are eligible if they 


enroll full-time students. The quota 
for each college is based on the enroll- 
ment of full-time students of college 
grade as of October 15, 1933. The 
maximum monthly allotment of funds 
is $15 for each of 12 per cent of this 
number. In applying for FERA stu- 
dent-aid funds, the president of each 
college certifies that his institution is 
of collegiate grade, requires the equiv- 
alent of high-school graduation for 
admission to college work, is non- 
profit making, that is, tax exempt, 
and that the funds will be used to pay 
students for doing socially desirable 
work which is in addition to the self- 
help opportunities customarily pro- 
vided in the institutions for students 
who are working their way through 
college. 

With the exception of 339 colleges, 
all of the 1,662 higher educational 


institutions listed in the 1935 Educa- | 


tional Directory are participating in 


FERA student-aid funds. 
listed which receive FERA funds. 


These colleges are either one-year, 7 


institutions or small colleges with few 
students of college grade—county 
normal schools in Wisconsin, 58 junior 
colleges, and schools specializing in 
theology, technology, art, music, phar- 








In addi- 


tion there are 138 other colleges not | 
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FEDERAL AID TO STUDENTS 


macy, optometry, chiropody, speech, 
and military science. 

Just how this money is distributed 
among the institutions of higher 
education is revealed in Table I. 
The colleges and universities include 
those institutions which offer four 
years of work in liberal arts and grant 
Bachelors’ degrees. Of this group 
603 institutions draw FERA student- 
aid funds to help 64,984 students. 
Four colleges not participating are in 
the Philippines. The 36 institutions 
in the United States not participating 
include 4 Protestant church colleges, 
10 privately controlled colleges, and 
22 Roman Catholic colleges; 23 col- 
leges are for women, Io are for men, 
and 3 are coeducational. The names 
of these non-participating institutions 
by states are: 


Arkansas....... Little Rock 

California...... Holy Names, Dominican 

Connecticut... . Yale 

District of 

Columbia... .Catholic Sisters, Trinity, 

Washington Missionary 

Ts iseie ost St. Francis 

Louisiana...... St. Mary Dominican 

Maryland...... Notre Dame, St. Joseph, 
St. Mary’s 


Massachusetts..Holy Cross, Wheaton, 
Harvard, Williams 

NewHampshire. St. Anselm’s 

New Jersey..... St. Joseph’s, Georgian 
Court 

New York...... Mt. St. Vincent, St. Rose, 
Sacred Heart, Hamilton, 
Sarah Lawrence, Mary- 
mount, Wells 

North Dakota. . Wesley 

Ohio. . ..Dayton 

Pennsylvania. . . New Church, Haverford, 
Bryn Mawr, Marywood, 
Mt. St. Joseph’s, Wilson 

Vermont....... Bennington, Trinity 
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HE professional schools include 
those institutions of technology 
and other professions which usually 
offer three or four years of college 
work and grant degrees. They are 
not under control of the universities, 
but are independently maintained. 
Ninety-eight of the 247 professional 
schools receive FERA funds for 
3,947 students in amount of $59,205 
monthly. The 149 professional insti- 
tutions which do not participate 
include many evening schools which 
have no full-time students and are 
not eligible for the funds. Many 
others are not tax exempt, and for that 
reason are not entitled to the funds. 
The teachers’ colleges are those 
four-year degree-granting institutions 
which specialize in the training of 
teachers; 151 of the 158 teachers’ 
colleges are receiving $169,830 per 
month to aid 11,322 students. Only 
7, teachers’ colleges are not par- 
ticipating in the program. 

The normal schools are training 
teachers mainly in two-year or three- 
year curriculums and do not award 
degrees. Of the 80 normal schools in 
the Educational Directory, 40 draw 
FERA funds of $19,980 per month 
for 1,332 students. The 40 normal 
schools which do not participate in 
the program include 24 privately 
controlled, 12 municipally controlled, 
and 4 church schools; only one is for 
men only, g are coeducational, and 
the remainder exclusively for women. 

The junior colleges, 426 in all, offer 
two years of college work, and do not 
grant degrees; 337 of the institutions 
receive $126,420 of FERA money 
to aid 8,428 students each month. 
The 8g institutions which do not 
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participate include 49 which are under 
private control, 18 municipal colleges 
and 22 church colleges; 18 are men’s 
colleges, 40 are women’s colleges, and 
31 are coeducational. 

The negro colleges, 107 in number, 
include all types of institutions. All 
except 13 participate in the program 
and receive $38,640 per month for the 
aid of 2,576 students. 


HE types of jobs held by stu- 
dents may be illustrated by a 
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dians, repairmen for classroom equip- 
ment, artists, publicists, and helpers. 
Off-campus work has been selected 
with a view to its social and educa- 
tional values. Among the agencies 
receiving benefits of FERA students’ 
help are hospitals, public libraries, 
recreation commissions, landscape 
squads, and offices of city govern- 
ments; relief-administration agencies, 
farm and home protective com- 
mittees, and health commissions of 
the counties; emergency schools; wel- 

















TABLE I 
SrupENnT-A1p Procram 1n Co.ieces, FERA Funps as or NovEMBER 14, 1934 
Number in Number 
Type of College Educational N ee wal feultes Quota of Monthly 
“—" Participating i. Students Allotment 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 

Colleges or universities.......... 644 4°)—Ci«; 603 64,984 $ 974,735 
EE, eee, reer! 21 921 13,815 
Professional schools............. 247 149 98 3947 59,205 
Teachers’ colleges............... 158 7 151 11,322 169,830 
Normal schools...............-. 80 40 40 1,332 19,980 
— SE a ee ee 426 89 337 8,428 126,420 
ES ee 107 13 94 2,576 38,640 
I, 5 oo oc Ss og Pa Pete sans owe ewieememeed 138 1,342 20,130 
MN ccs ctk bac skaeeeeuss 1,662 338 1,482 94,852 $1,422,755 




















survey of the jobs in Ohio where 58 
colleges and universities are par- 
ticipating in the FER student-aid 
program. Eighty-six per cent of the 
students are working on the campuses, 


,and 14 per cent are working off 


campus in the various city, county, 
and state agencies, including the 
public schools. The campus work 
includes doing office work of a clerical 
nature; assisting in libraries, museums, 
and laboratories; helping in research 
work on specific projects; assisting 
professors as readers; and acting, as 
opportunities are provided, as custo- 


fare departments; planning boards; 
the department of education and libra- 
ries of the state; and the public 
schools to which are assigned helpers 
in the libraries, piano accompanists, 
tutors, play supervisors, and other 
assistants. Students are also assigned 
as leaders and aids for competent 
public agencies that are equipped and 
qualified to supervise their own 
activities. 

Throughout the United States every 
type of college is actively partici- 
pating in the FER student-aid 
program. The majority of those not 
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receiving funds are not eligible for 
them. There are some, however, that 
are eligible but have not yet re- 
quested an allotment. The number 
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of these colleges is small, however, 
and, in general, each is independently 
capable of taking care of its needy 
students. [Vol. VI, No. 2] 


A Departmental Travel Fund 


By ALBERT E. AVEY 


A Suggestion to Administrators 


plans I should like to put into 

operation is that of making travel 
an essential part of the investment 
in a teacher’s preparation for his 
work. Travel now is a reward for 
success; only the distinctly successful 
win incomes large enough to make 
travel possible. The result is that 
some of those concrete touches in 
detail which are invaluable contribu- 
tions to effective teaching are acquired 
only about five or ten years before 
teachers retire. The recollections of 
historic places visited thus become 
the content of delightful personal 
memories, which the possessor enjoys 
within himself, but few others, and 
especially few youth in their student 
days, have the opportunity to profit 
from them. 

The practical consequence is that 
college faculties are made up largely 
of two interesting but relatively 
ineffective groups: the superannuated 
who have recently seen places of 
interest where the great events of 
history occurred, or influential literary 


|: I were king in Utopia, one of the 





works were penned, but who must 
enjoy these actual contacts by them- 
selves with only a few intimate 
acquaintances, or with advanced stu- 
dents; and, on the other hand, the 
immature instructors who are strug- 
gling to make good, to teach effec- 
tively, and to direct the youth under 
their care into lives worth living, but 
whose knowledge of history, geog- 
raphy, literature is book knowledge. 
They know the ideas of Egypt, 
Greece, Rome, and the modern world, 
but they have never been upon the 
actual scene. Instructors try to teach 
the course of political ideas in con- 
temporary Europe, without ever hav- 
ing caught a glimpse of London, 
Paris, Rome, and Berlin, where inter- 
national politics is being made. 

The teacher of European civiliza- 
tion who “‘rationalizes” his failure to 
see the actual earth of Europe, on 
the plea that it is ideas after all with 
which he is concerned, has not learned 
the elementary lesson that ideas 
spring out of concrete situations, and 
dip back into them remaking the 
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conditions under which human beings 
live. He has a false conception of 
ideas, of their status and functioning. 

If I were king—or dictator—no 
man might become assistant pro- 
fessor until he had seen and trodden 
the ground on which arose the ideas 
fundamental to the general field in 
which he labors; no man might become 
full professor until he had breathed 
the atmosphere of the places con- 
cerned in his special line of thought. 

Such a happy situation as that 
which allowed travel as an invest- 
ment in a teacher’s preparation was 
realized in only a comparatively few 
institutions in the days of our highest 
prosperity. But in these times of 
restricted financial resources, such an 
idle dream is more remote than ever. 
Yet sometimes out of the more hope- 
less situations spring the most prac- 
ticable plans and policies. In days 
of prosperity rugged individualism 
was rife, and no one could be content 
until he possessed a salary high 
enough to enable him to make his 
own decisions as to how he would 
employ his time. But now we are 
driven to more social and co-operative 
schemes for carrying essential proc- 
esses with less expenditure of money. 


MAGINE the time when the up- 


ward turn of income begins to 


be reflected in somewhat increased 


financial support for educational insti- 
tutions. Departments will be faced 
with the trying situation of having 
small increases in funds available, yet 
not enough to give any significant 
advances in salaries. Suppose an 
English department with seven mem- 
bers has $1,000 donated to it. What 
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could it do with such a sum? Give 
each member an increase in salary 
of $100 to $200 for a year. And 
these sums would not seem significant 
to any recipient. Why not then let 
the social tendency come in and keep 
the $1,000 intact as a department 
fund, not to be split up into infin- 
itesimal fragments doing no appreci- 
able good to any one? Why not keep 
it as a rotary travel fund to be used 
in turn by the several members of 
the department, allowing each to 
have it with a definite understanding 
that it should be used for the purpose 
of a visit to the haunts of literary 
personalities whose works concern the 
user of the fund? Is there any 
teacher who would not find more 
inspiration watching for his turn at 
the fund than he finds now in constant 
wishing that somehow some day he 
might be able to scrape together 
enough money to visit lands he knows 
so well in theory? Is there any who 
would not welcome such an addition 
to whatever resources he may have? 

Would not every department wel- 
come the increased competency of its 
corps of teachers, each of whom was 
speaking to students not merely from 
book knowledge, from the accounts of 
those who had visited scenes of 
interest, but who had been there 
himself and observed them with his 
own eyes? For the atmosphere of a 
place is absorbed by the whole per- 
sonality; much of its effect is sub- 
conscious and unconscious. In the 
nature of the case this fuller, sub- 
conscious knowledge cannot be ac- 
quired by the reading of a book how- 
ever well written, as it can be by many 
a breath unconsciously drawn. 
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The plan proposed smacks of pater- 
nalism, it is true. But must we 
sacrifice an advantageous idea because 
of an unattractive characterization? 
Instead of “paternalism” call it 
“pooling resources.” Whatever it is, 
it would be a measure adopted in a 
good cause. The attempt to force 
incomes up by showing that each 
increase is too small to amount to 
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anything might prove a double-edged 
sword, suggesting the conclusion: If 
they are too small to be significant 
then why not cut them off entirely? 
Nor is it commendable policy to die 
for the principle of individual auton- 
omy over one’s income, at the cost of 
the satisfaction to be derived from 
the travel, and the added contribution 
to one’s teaching. [Vol. VI, No. 3] 
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Use of the College Library 


Seven college libraries in the North 
Central area recorded the titles of all 
books borrowed by students during 
the spring semester of 1932-33. The 
records included not only “‘reserved”’ 
and “non-reserved” loans but re- 
newals and successive uses of a single 
title. Records of the students’ use of 
reference books and magazines were 
not included. Although this study, 
which is reported by E. W. McDiar- 
mid in the January, 1935, issue of the 
Library Quarterly, was made in order 
to supply information useful in im- 
proving planned economy of library 
administration, some of the findings 
will be of interest to readers who are 
not librarians. The author reports 
that women borrowed more books 
than men, upperclassmen more than 
underclassmen, and good students 
more than poor students. These 
differences remained when the loan 
records were divided into reserved, 
free curricular, and free extra-cur- 
ricular loans. 

Among these institutions depart- 
mental demands varied. The humani- 
ties and social sciences required much 


reading, while the natural sciences 


and the languages required little. 
The records of sevén institutions 
taken individually varied to such an 
extent that the conclusions drawn 
from combined records were in some 
cases less apparent or even reversed 
in a particular institution. In gen- 


eral, the author found “strong book 
collections and adequate library funds 
are associated with wide use of the 
library by the students.” 


Reading Difficulties 
among Freshmen 


Although, at Mount Holyoke the 
percentage of incoming students need- 
ing remedial work, judged on the basis 
of standardized reading tests, has been 
less than two per cent during the last 
four years, a much larger percentage 
find difficulty in mastering the read- 
ing requirements of the freshman year. 
Various reasons are ascribed, among 
them slow reading rate, poor vocabu- 
lary, inability to grasp the central 
issues in paragraphs, and frequent 
failure to see the same meaning in 
differently phrased sentences. As a 
means of detecting such students a test 
was devised by Mr. Herbert Moore 
(see Journal of Applied Psychology, 
October, 1934) which has been suc- 


cessful in selecting those who after- | 


wards find college work severe. 

The students who were in the 
lowest quartile of the reading test and 
also in the lowest quartile of the 


linguistic section of the Scholastic jj 


Aptitude Test were invited to take a 
six-weeks training course in how to 
study. The class met once a week. 


Exercises were given in finding central F 


meanings, increasing reading rate, 
building up words, analyzing words, 
and comparing the meanings of similar 
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proverbs. Each Freshman also had a 
conference each week with a Senior. 
During this conference the week’s 
assignments were discussed and diffi- 
culties in other courses were cleared 
up. At the end of six weeks a 
second form (B) of the reading test was 
given. The median from Form A 
was 46; from Form B for the same 
group was 73. Some of the inferences 
from the experiment were: Lectures 
on how to study must be accom- 
panied by exercises on the specific 
points discussed; conferences with 
Seniors are of as much value as class 
discussions; vocabulary weakness is 
primarily due to unfamiliarity with 
word roots and affixes; improvement 
in vocabulary can best be made by 
word analysis after the common 
prefixes and suffixes are known. The 
most common weakness was found to 
be in the field of meanings and central 
issues in paragraphs which would 
seem to indicate a weakness in 
courses in English grammar and com- 
position during precollege days. 


Recent Developments 


Mr. V. A. C. Henmon, in the De- 
cember number of the Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, summarized the recent 
developments which have followed 
the completion of the Modern Foreign 
Language Study. He takes up the 
seven fundamental problems with 
which the Committee on Investiga- 
tion were originally concerned and 
brings the account down to date. 

Since, 1928, no less than 16 studies 
have been reported, which were con- 
cerned with the problem of forecasting 
a student’s ability in foreign lan- 
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guage. Symonds has obtained “ valid- 
ity coefficients of .71 based on the 
correlations between scores on his 
prognosis test and scores in achieve- 
ment tests.” Mr. Henmon asserts 
that “with a prognosis test of such 
validity and reliability, coupled with 
intelligence ratings and indices of 
school attitude from previous per- 
formances, it is evident that better 
selection and sectioning is now more 
possible than in any other field of 
work.” 

Four recent studies compare the 
achievements in the learning of foreign 
language at different ages. Mr. Hen- 
mon says that 
careful experimentation has shown that 
the capacity to learn increases up to 
maturity and then remains approximately 
constant until the onset of old age. The 
widespread belief that the best time to 
learn a foreign language is in early youth 
rests on a pretty insecure foundation. 
Incapacity has, perhaps, been confused 
with unwillingness and irksomeness. 

He deplores 
as an educational misfortune the drift in 
the last two decades toward a two-year 
standard so far as the foreign languages 
are concerned. . . . To secure from for- 
eign languages the real educational values 
they can give requires for most of us a 
longer period of time. It seems to me 
[Henmon] it would be the better part of 
wisdom to insist frankly that this is so. 
To fall back on problematical dis- 
ciplinary values when an ability to read 
with some ease and enjoyment is not 
attained is a process of Freudian rationali- 
zation of doubtful warrant. 


The “‘reinsistence on ability to 
read with enjoyment as a primary 
objective” was in the opinion of Mr. 
Henmon the major recommendation 
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of the Foreign Language Study. He 
describes a study, the report of which 
soon is to be published by Mr. 
Cheydleur, in which the reading 
method of acquiring French will be 
compared with various other common 
methods, to the decided advantage 
of the reading method. Mr. Henmon 
also sees improvement in the cultural 
content of new textbooks which have 
appeared since the publishing of the 
reports of the Foreign Language 
Study, advance in the methods of 
instruction, and marked progress in 
the devising of objective measures of 
achievement. 

Mr. Henmon finds “open-minded- 
ness and willingness to experiment 
with their problems shown by many 
modern language teachers.” It is his 
opinion that “out of the welter of 
experimentation will come a better 
selection and classification of stu- 
dents, greater definiteness of aims, 
and a sounder and more effective 
curriculum. And out of these im- 
provements . . . will grow a greater 
and more intelligent appreciation of 
the value of the study of the modern 
foreign languages as instruments of 
instruction.” 


W omen in Denistry 


That there is a definite place for 
women in the field of dentistry is the 
conclusion arrived at in this summary 
of a study made by the Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations at 
Woman’s College, North Carolina. 
One of the reasons is that there are 


1Woodhouse, Chase Going, and Shchiffman, 
Ruth Yeomans. Dentistry—Its Professional Oppor- 
tunities. Greensboro, North Carolina: Woman’s 
College, 1934. (Bulletin No. 5) 
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few women in the profession today 
and the increase from year to year is 
slight. Women dentists are most 
often found in cities of one hundred 
thousand population or over. 

The present number of dentists 
is almost adequate for effective dental 
service for which people are able to 
pay, but there is need for dentists in 
various industrial groups, smaller 
towns, and rural areas. There are 
39 schools of dentistry in the United 
States, and all but 4 admit women. 
The requirements for graduation are, 
generally, two or three years of 


and four years of professional training. 
The study estimates that a minimum 
of $1,000 a year is required for all 
expenses during the full professional 
course, and this varies according to 
the choice of school, and whether or 
not the student lives at home. For 
women students, this amount does 
not include clothing. The women 
dentists who co-operated in the study 
suggested that besides the professional 
training, some knowledge of §sec- 
retarial work, simple bookkeeping, 
office management, economics, busi- 
ness law, dietetics, and nutrition 
would be of value. 

For the practice of: dentistry, a 
license must be obtained. There are 
few interne jobs for dentists, and an 
investment of almost $3,000 is re- 
quired to equip an office adequately. 
The co-operating women dentists in 
this study earned yearly from $445 
to $33,000. “‘Taking the group as 4 
whole, disregarding length of experi- 
ence and other factors, median net 
earnings during 1930-32 were $3,500, 
that is, half [of the group] . . . were 
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earning more and half were earning 
less than that amount.” 

There seems to be no discrimination 
against married women in the pro- 
fession, in fact, since the dentist can 
control her working hours, it would 
seem more favorable to the married 
woman than many other occupations. 
On the whole, the opportunities in 
dentistry for women are such that 
more women may be “attracted to it 
in the future, especially if public- 
health programs develop and social 
needs for dental care are met through 


_ the support of public agencies.” 
school | 


ining. | 


A Modern Language Test’ 


After some slight revisions of the 
experimental forms, the Lundeberg- 
Tharp Audition Test in French? was 
administered during 1930 to 1933 to 
nearly five thousand high-school and 
college students over the United States 
and at the University of Toronto. A 
searching test of the validity of each 
item was put through based on two 
hundred cases selected at random 
to represent each year of study in 
high school and college. The errors 
made by the upper fourth of those 
making the highest total scores were 
checked against the errors made by 
the lower fourth. If any item did not 
distinguish these groups clearly, it 
was thrown out and replaced by one 
which stood up under these conditions. 


*Form A and Form B, published privately by 
James B. Tharp, Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. Price: $2.00 per 100, or 3 cents each in 
smaller quantities, including manual of directions, 
reader's administration sheet, marking key with 
high-school and college norms, and record sheet for 
each package of 25. Tables of percentile ranks 
furnished on request. 

*Reported by James B. Tharp, Ohio State 
University. 
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The question arose whether the 
technique used in Part I, where the 
student sees four items on his paper 
and hears one of them read, was 
better than seeing only one item on 
his paper and identifying it among 
four that he heard read. To ten 
high-school classes at various levels 
Part I of one form was administered 
one way followed at once by the other 
form administered the other way. 
The order of such administration, 
that is, which technique was used first, 
was balanced between the ten classes. 
Somewhat to the surprise of the 
writer there was no appreciable differ- 
ence between the average performance 
by each technique, although there 
were some slight variations by classes. 
Since the original technique requires 
only about one-fourth the time of 
administration, it was retained for the 
first printing. The coefficients of 
correlation of Form A with Form B 
administered on successive days, at 
the high-school and college levels of 
instruction were .84 and .72. 

At the time of the first experimenta- 
tion with this test in collaboration 
with Mr. O. K. Lundeberg, now at 
Duke University, a pronunciation 
test was attempted which produced 
encouraging results. Since then the 
writer has been experimenting with 
measurements of pronunciation aim- 
ing at as much objectivity as possible. 
Space will not permit the whole 
story of such experimentation, but 
recently the actual pronunciation of 
several classes of high-school and 
college students reading test pass- 
ages recorded on phonograph records, 
which were later judged by three 
competent judges with an_inter- 
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correlation of agreement above .80, 
was compared to scores on Part I of 
this test termed “phonetic accuracy.” 
The assumption that such phonetic 
accuracy, obtained by each student 
comparing his mental pronunciation 
with the oral rendition of a com- 
petent reader, may be closely related 
to his actual powers of pronunciation 
in the nature of an index has received 
encouraging corroboration by correla- 
tions as high as .84 between the score 
on Part I and the average score of 
the three judges of the actual pro- 
nunciation. The recording and scor- 
ing of the actual pronunciation was 
long and costly; the index measure- 
ment was made in class in five 
minutes and scored objectively in 
even less time. It may be further 
pointed out that the same student’s 
sheet may be used for four separate 
forms. The teacher or reader has 
only to choose another set of items 
from Part I and write new sets of 
items for Parts II and III. Since the 
accuracy of a test is increased with 
length, the writer has, during the 
course of his experimentation, handed 
out to a class four blanks to a student 
and, reading each time a different 
choice, has tested each of the 200 
items of Part I in its comparable group 
of four near-homonymics. Further 
study of Part I is in progress looking 
to an early report to the profession of 
the possible use of this portion as an 
“index” of pronunciation. 

There remains a brief discussion of 
the vocabulary of the tests according 
to an analysis by Mr. Donald M. 
Sattler, graduate student at Ohio 
State University. Part I is not con- 
sidered since the comprehension of 
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the words used there is not being 
tested, merely the sound and the 
phonetic principles areexemplified. Of 
the 419 different words used in Parts 
II and III of the reader’s sheets of 
both forms, there are 234 different 
words in Form A and 253 in Form B, 
87 words being common to both 
forms. Of these 419, 340 (81 per 
cent) are in Ward’s minimum word 
list, 356 (85 per cent) in the Hen- 
mon list, and 395 (95 per cent) in 
the Vander Beke list. 

Checked against the Basic French 
Vocabulary reported in the Modern 
Language Journal for January, 1934, 
we find that 84 per cent of the 
words of the tests are contained 
therein. Of the 84 per cent, 77 per 
cent are in the first two thousand 
items of the Vander Beke list; 44 
per cent in the first five hundred; 
I7 per cent in the second; Io per 
cent in the third; and 6 per cent in 
the fourth. The second two thousand 
account for 7 per cent more; none 
of the last two thousand Vander 
Beke words are used in the tests. 
Giving no credit whatever for the 
possibility of recognition of cognates 
by ear or the inferring of derived 
forms, a student would know 9§ 
per cent of the forms if he knew the 
first four thousand words of the 
Vander Beke list, 84 per cent if he 
knew all the Basic Vocabulary, 77 per 
cent if he knew the first two thousand 
words of the Basic Vocabulary, 60 
per cent if he knew the first thousand, 
and 44 per cent if he knew the first 
five hundred. We have no data on 
the extent of a person’s compre- 
hension if he knows only one-half of 
the words he hears. 
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Tue annual meetings of the American 
College Personnel Association and the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion will be held at Atlantic City, 
February 20-23. 


As THE result of a three-year survey 
of the cost of paying football players, 
President Ralph C. Hutchinson, of 
Washington and Jefferson College, 
late in December announced that the 
institution would no longer follow 
the policy of subsidizing players. He 
reported that the average annual cost 
per player was $800 and that he hoped 
to save the college $40,000 yearly 
under the new plan. 


Tue University of Illinois Alumni 
Association has recommended to the 
University the building of a new 
Illinois Union on the campus. Presi- 
dent Willard already has expressed 
his approval of the plan, and steps 
are now being taken to raise the 
necessary funds. 


Trrovcn the beneficence of the late 
Charles Potter Kling twenty $100 
scholarships will be awarded annually 
to Colby College students beginning 
in the fall of 1935. 


Unvercrapuares at Harvard dur- 
ing the year 1933-34 were given 
financial assistance by the College 
amounting to $266,919 classified as 
follows: scholarships, $169,855; bene- 
ficiary aid, $10,538; loans, $46,427; 
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and employment to upperclassmen 
living in the houses, $40,099. 


Inprvipvats interested in the oper- 
ation of the tutorial system at 
Harvard will find considerable value 
in reading the report of the “Overseers 
Committee to Visit Harvard College” 
on the tutorial system which appeared 
in the December 21, 1934, issue of the 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 


Hanrvarp Cottece reports that in 
the neighborhood of one-sixth of the 
members of this year’s freshman class 
won honors in their entrance examina- 
tions: 190 of the total registration of 
1,162. This latter number does not 
include the Freshmen who were ad- 
mitted because they stood in the first 
seventh of their preparatory-school 
classes. 


For the first time in its history, 
Harvard University has employed a 
non-graduate to coach its football 
team. Richard Cresson Harlow, of 
Western Maryland College, has been 
engaged as the successor to Edward 
J. Casey who resigned on December 3. 
Mr. Harlow is a graduate of Penn- 
sylvania State College, and in the past 
two decades he has coached the teams 
of three eastern institutions. 


Formerty professor of history at 
Yale University and master of Pierson 
College, Alan Chester Valentine has 
been elected president of the Uni- 
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versity of Rochester to succeed Mr. 
Rush Rhees. He will take office in 
September. Mr. Valentine is a grad- 
uate of Swarthmore College and went 
to Yale from Swarthmore in 1932. 
He has also served at Yale as chair- 
man of the Board of Admissions. 


Tue Yale University Alumni Associa- 
tion of Japan contributed some three 
hundred items to the University 
library. The collection reflects the 
development of Japanese culture from 
the Middle Ages and contains many 
original manuscripts which will be 
placed on exhibition in the Sterling 
Memorial Library. 


Tae department of physical educa- 
tion of Vassar College, in its annual 
report to President Henry Noble 
MacCracken, has listed the following 
characteristics as those of the average 
Vassar Freshman: 

She is five feet five inches tall, she 
weighs 126% pounds; her lung capacity 
is 205.67 cubic inches; the strength of the 
grip of her right hand is 69 pounds; she 
can run 80 yards on a circular, unbaked 
track in 15% seconds; she can toss a one- 
pound weight 40 feet; in the standing 
broad jump event she can jump § feet 
4 inches, and, finally, in striking a blow 
her strength is 74 pounds. 


Tue National Association of College 
Unions, meeting at the University of 
Indiana in December for its fifteenth 
annual conference, voted to hold its 
first summer seminar at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin next summer. 
The session will be conducted over a 
two weeks’ period and will be attended 
by union staff members from all parts 
of the country. A special faculty 
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will be engaged to lecture and lead 
the discussions. 


Tue administrative council of the 
senate of the University of Minnesota 
has approved a plan designed to 
permit selected high-school students 
to enter the University without formal 
prerequisites for admission. The Uni- 
versity will waive courses and unit 
requirements and allow the grad- 
uates of 30 selected secondary schools 
to enter without further examination. 
This is in line with the decision of 
numerous other colleges and uni- 
versities, chiefly in the east, in 
co-operation with a commission of the 
Progressive Education Association. 


Tae University of Michigan has 
adopted a program by means of which 
administrative officers may resign at 
the end of fifteen years’ service and be 
awarded distinguished professorships, 
allowing them to return to full-time 
teaching and research. It has been 
pointed out that the deanship of a 
school or college or the chairmanship 
of a department of a large uni- 
versity frequently interferes with nor- 
mal teaching and research work. 
This new plan, which will not be put 
into immediate effect, is suggested as 
a desirable method of bringing out- 
standing men back to science and 
scholarship. 


In xis annual report for 1933-34 
President Angell has announced that 
quiet progress has been made in 
Yale College in accommodating the 
program of students to life in the new 
residential quadrangles. The two fol- 
lowing important steps are, however, 
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THE REPORTER 


under consideration: that compre- 
hensive examinations be required of 
all students in the field of their major 
work, and that the special assistance, 
particularly tutorial, which is re- 
quired to enable men to prepare 
themselves for such examinations, be 
given as far as possible by the Fellows 
in the residential college of which the 
student is a member. Should these 
two policies be adopted, he asserts, 
they will contribute markedly to the 
effectiveness of the training given by 


Yale College. 


Ar tHe suggestion of Palaeopitus, 
the senior governing body at Dart- 
mouth, President Hopkins has ap- 
pointed a committee composed of fac- 
ulty members, students, and alumni to 
study the fraternity situation at 
Dartmouth. The statement by Pal- 
aeopitus asserted that “the Greek 
letter fraternities of Dartmouth Col- 
lege are in an unwholesome, un- 
healthy, and unnatural condition” 
and asked that the President appoint 
a committee “to consider the present 
fraternity system as it contributes 
to or impedes the fulfillment of 
this College’s purpose.” The petition 
stated the belief of Palaeopitus that 
there exists no body wide enough 
in its scope, acute enough in its 
perceptions, and mobile enough in 
its organization to overcome the 
present condition of aimless drift. 


A new council has been established 
at Ohio State University to co- 
ordinate all student-personnel activi- 
ties. The new council, to be known 
as the Personnel Council, has no 
legislative or administrative respon- 
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sibilities. It is an informal but still 

an important co-ordinating medium 

with these functions: 

1. To serve in an advisory capacity to 
the President in all student-personnel 
matters 

2.To serve as an advisory and co- 
ordinating agency of all student-per- 
sonnel activities of the University 

3- To keep informed of all student- 
personnel activities of the University 

4. To promote improved techniques of 
administration in  student-personnel 
offices 

5. To conduct research on student-per- 
sonnel problems 

6. To develop, in co-operation with the 
director of publicity, methods of pub- 
licizing the student-personnel activities 
of the University 

7.To submit an annual report to the 
President on the status of student- 
personnel administration of the Uni- 
versity, summarizing the work of all 
functional divisions of student per- 
sonnel administration 


Tue faculty of Beloit College early 
during November voted changes in 
its curriculum and entrance and grad- 
uation requirements. The changes 
are regarded as a liberalization of 
old specifications. They include the 
dropping of foreign language as a 
requirement for admission as well as 
algebra, geometry, and history. Each 
student, however, must study a for- 
eign language in college for one year 
if one has not been included in his 
high-school curriculum, and all must 
pass a proficiency test in a foreign 
language before being eligible for a 
degree. Similarly, if history is not 
required for admission, the student 
must take a year’s course in the 
subject at Beloit. High-school stu- 
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dents standing in the upper one-fifth 
of their class will be admitted without 
question as to subject-matter; those 
who stand in the middle section must 
submit credits in English and a 
certain number of other credits; and 
those standing in the lowest one-fifth 
will not be admitted under any 
circumstances. 

Honors courses have been estab- 
lished for students who, during their 
freshman and sophomore years, have 
maintained high marks. Honors work 
may be elected voluntarily and will 
require a thesis and a six-hour com- 
prehensive examination at the end of 
the senior year in addition to regular 
curriculum requirements. 


In urs annual report, President 
James R. Angell, of Yale, discusses 
in the following paragraph the finan- 
cial problems of endowed educational 
institutions: 

As is well understood, institutions of 
the type represented by Yale have 
recently suffered bewildering shrinkage 
of capital funds and staggering losses of 
income, but there are other more remote 
consequences of the depression which I 
believe to be potentially far more sinister. 
Current social and political trends, accen- 
tuated, if not directly provoked, by the 
economic depression, contain a menace for 
the great endowed institutions which 
should not be overlooked. Counting 
among their number the most venerable 
and many of the most important of our 
universities, they have owed their power 
to assemble great bodies of scholars to 
create great libraries and laboratories and 
museums, very largely to the gifts of 
generous benefactors, often in the form of 
legacies. If the present tendency to 
excessive taxation of personal income 
persists, or increases, as it may, and 
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if this be coupled with further assault 
by inheritance taxes upon testamentary 
estates, the two largest sources of income 
for these institutions will almost inevi- 
tably dry up or, in any case, be gravely 
impaired. If on top of these procedures 
exemption from taxation of gifts to 
philanthropic and religious organizations 
should be repealed, as has already been 
energetically -proposed, the consequences 
would again be extremely destructive 
to endowed educational foundations. If, 
finally, the widespread effort to tax their 
physical properties were successful, their 
plight would be most critical. 


Iw ars annual report for the year 
ending September 30, 1934, President 
Frederick P. Keppel, of the Carnegie 
Corporation, generalized about the 
educational situation as follows: 


.... The United States is the only 
country in the world in which it has been 
assumed that four years of post-secondary 
non-vocational training, in a word a 
college education, should be the rule 
instead of the rather rare exception for 
its young men and young women. But 
there is a growing conviction that our 
country cannot continue to pay the price 
for the results which it is obtaining, a 
price to be reckoned not only in money, 
but in the years of youth. Every year 
thousands of young people profit and 
profit richly from the opportunities which 
the colleges now offer, but taking into 
consideration all the colleges and all the 
students, it is a question whether the 
game has proved to be worth the candle. 
The colleges themselves have not been 
blind to the situation. Generally speak- 
ing, they have sought to improve con- 
ditions by tinkering with the curriculum 
rather than by concentrating their atten- 
tion upon the student himself as con- 
trasted with his program of study. 
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THE REPORTER 


It requires no great courage to predict 
that if it is to survive as a characteristic 
feature of American education and Ameri- 
can life, the independent college must 
become a very different place from the 
conventional type which prevailed in the 
first quarter of the century. 


A REPORT by six educators, who have 

been studying Atlanta institutions of 
higher education for a year under the 

auspices of the Lewis H. Beck 

Foundation, recommends the co-ordi- 

nation of Emory University, Agnes 

Scott College, and the Georgia School 

of Technology into a great university 

center. The six major steps proposed 
in making Atlanta a recognized center 
of graduate work and research are: 

1. Organization of a “Council on the 
University Center,” to consist of the 
chief executive officers of each co- 
operating institution, one representa- 
tive of the board of trustees of each, 
and an equal number of representative 
citizens. 

. Consolidation of smaller classes at 
Agnes Scott and Emory and con- 
centration of all instruction in engineer- 
ing at Georgia Tech, thus releasing the 
time of many faculty members for 
graduate work and research. 

3. Organization of a school of social work 
and expansion of the courses in busi- 
ness administration and fine arts. 

4. Enlargement of library and laboratory 
facilities. 

s. Provision of “an endowment running 
into millions.” 

6. Erection of a new science building and 
a new library at Agnes Scott, an 
auditorium at Georgia Tech and about 
$1,000,000 new buildings at Emory. 


iad 


The committee studying the project 
does not have in mind the idea of 
merging the several institutions; rather 
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they agree that each school should 
continue to maintain its identity. 
Already the trustees of Agnes Scott 
and Emory have approved the general 
plan, but Georgia Tech has not yet 
acted. As the movement develops, 
other Atlanta institutions may be 
invited to join the program. 


Tue Teachers League for Academic 
Freedom, with headquarters in New 
York City, during the middle of 
November circularized one hundred 
college presidents, one hundred lead- 
ing professors, two hundred leaders of 
public opinion, and one hundred 
presidents of educational organiza- 
tions with the following questionnaire: 


1. Have teachers the right to join and 
participate in the activities of any 
social, political, economic, or educa- 
tional organization without being sub- 
ject to any disqualifications therefrom, 
by educational authorities? 

2. Have teachers the right to voice, 
outside the classroom, any social, politi- 
cal, economic, or educational views 
without being subject, therefrom, to 
any disqualifications by educational 
authorities? 

3- Should teachers who do not believe 
the present system of education or 
government or economy to be perfect, 
faultless or changeless, be barred or 
expelled from the public school system? 

4. In time of war, should instructors who 
oppose war be barred or expelled? 

5.In order to safeguard democracy and 
academic freedom in the schools, should 
the present educational control bodies, 
which consist mainly of bankers, real- 
tors, corporation lawyers and big- 
business men, be replaced by boards 
consisting of representative parents, 
representative classroom teachers and 
social-minded, liberal educators? 
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6. Has a teacher the right to discuss, in 
the classroom, important, live, and 
relevant questions of the day, and to 
present all sides of issues, fairly and 
accurately? 

7.Has a teacher the right, when re- 
quested, in his classroom, to state his 
opinion frankly and openly, provided 
that he also presents the other sides of 
the question; that he provides the 
students, as far as possible, with all the 
pertinent and available facts; and that 
he encourages them to evaluate and to 
suspend judgment till they have exam- 
ined all the available and pertinent facts? 


Tue American Council of Guidance 
and Personnel Associations was organ- 
ized last spring to co-ordinate the 
work of national societies concerned 
with educational and vocational ad- 
justment of American youths. It will 
hold its first annual convention at 
Hotel Haddon Hall, in Atlantic City, 
from February 20 to 23. 

Organizations comprising this Coun- 
cil include: American College Person- 
nel Association; Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations; National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women; Nation- 
al Federation of Bureaus of Occupa- 
tions; National Vocational Guidance 
Association; Personnel Research Fed- 
eration; Southern Woman’s Educa- 
tional Alliance; Teachers College 
Personnel Association. In addition 
to the active membership, there are 
three affiliated organizations: Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars; National Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs; and 
Eastern College Personnel Officers. 
Four associations will hold their annual 
meetings in addition to participating 
in the program of the Council. 
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Recent Gifts 

The University of Denver has 
received $10,000 in real estate by the 
will of the late Elmer E. Whitted, of 
Denver, Colorado, in addition to a 
library of fifteen hundred volumes. 

New York University since June, 
1934, has been given $116,624. The 
major contributions include $17,275 
from the Committee of Merchants of 
the School of Retailing; $13,450 from 
the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching for retiring 
allowances; $14,425 from the General 
Education Board; $9,750 from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York; 
and $8,600 from the estate of Emma 
Baker Kennedy. 

An anonymous donor has given 
$60,000 to the University of Kansas 
School of Medicine for the erection 
and equipment of a children’s hospital. 

President Dodds, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, reports that the University 
has received through gifts and be- 
quests almost $400,000 during the 
fiscal year ending June, 1934. Of 
this, approximately $237,000 were 
gifts to permanent endowment, and 
$125,000 went to augment the funds 
for student aid. 

The University of Virginia has 
been given $47,831 during the past 
year, most of which has gone toward 
the development of graduate and 
professional research work. The Gen- 
eral Education Board has given the 
University $31,200 for the building 
of a biological station for summer 
study. 

Mrs. David May has donated 
$12,500 to the University of Cin- 
cinnati for the creation of a fund in 
internal medicine. 
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Economic Conditions Are 


No Worse 
ONSOLATION is afforded by 


the fact that economic con- 

ditions in institutions of higher 
education are no worse in the current 
academic year than they were last 
year. This fact would in itself pro- 
vide scant comfort but seen against 
the background of 1929-30 the mere 
checking of the descending curve is 
news of the first order. 

From data collected by the Office of 
Education from 504 institutions of 
higher education, public and private, 
white and negro, and embracing the 
teachers’ colleges, it appears that in 
the five-year period from 1929-30 
to the current year the median drop 
in receipts of these institutions has 
been enormous. While one-quarter 
of the publicly owned and supported 
institutions suffered a contraction 
of less than 23 per cent in income—a 
substantial decrease—half of them 
dropped more than 34 per cent, and 
a quarter were subjected to the 
pressure of a decrease of more than 45 
per cent. Surprisingly, the privately 
controlled colleges and universities 
fared better than the publicly con- 
trolled group. One-quarter of these 
suffered contraction in revenues of less 
than 4 per cent, while one-half 
dropped more than 25 per cent and 
one-quarter more than 40 per cent. 
When teachers’ colleges and all types 
of institutions of higher education for 
Negroes are included, we learn that 
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the median contraction in revenues is 
3° per cent and that one-quarter 
dropped less than 11 per cent, while 
approximately one-quarter suffered a 
deflation of more than half their 
incomes. 

Against this somber background 
the position of revenues for the 
current year in comparison with last 
year contains elements of encourage- 
ment. All institutions reporting show 
a median decrease of only three- 
tenths of one per cent, and one-quarter 
report an increase of more than 7 
per cent in revenue. The optimistic 
prophet will argue that the bottom 
has been reached, and the pessimist 
will allow at least that we are now 
being permitted to rest for a year 
before scrambling further down the 
decline. 

Other crumbs of encouragement 
are in evidence. In the current year 
the total staff of these institutions has 
been slightly increased in all institu- 
tions by 230, or seven-tenths of one 
per cent. In spite of the painful 
decrease in revenues the total indebt- 
edness of the institutions has been 
reduced by 4.5 per cent. If we had 
been as thrifty before 1929 as we have 
been this year, there would have been 
little indebtedness to reduce. Yet 
undoubtedly the faculties by drastic 
reduction in salaries are contributing 
the easement of debt as their offering 
to the gods of the depression. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
loss of income cannot be charged to 
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the students’ failure to pay their 
tuition promptly, although here the 
marks of the depression are observed. 
In the median institution 7 per cent 
of the students gave notes for their 
tuition, although in one-quarter of 
the institutions more than one-quarter 
of the students were unable to pay 
cash. As would be expected, the pri- 
vately controlled institutions present 
the darkest picture where in one-half 
the institutions notes are accepted 
from more than 13 per cent of the 
students and more than 32 per cent of 
the students in one-quarter of the 
group pay by note. Since the de- 
pression is supposed to affect the 
negro race with particular severity, 
it is interesting to discover that 
institutions for Negroes have to ex- 
tend this form of credit less extensively 
than institutions attended by white 
students. 

Additional atoms of encouragement 
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for the higher institutions may be 
added from the employment field. 
Informal reports to us from the state 
universities indicate a marked increase 
in the employment of graduates over 
1933-34. The oversupply of Doctors 
of Philosophy in several institutions 
has been exhausted and not all of 
them have gone to Washington. 
Teacher placement is increasing. In 
our own institution, the number of 
placements in this field is double 
that of 1933, and is the largest in the 
history of the University. Marriage 
of teachers in service partly accounts 
for the increase, but as in pre- 
depression days, men are now resign- 
ing for so-called better positions in 
business. 

While these indications do not 
constitute a substantial meal to sus- 
tain our optimism, they are at least a 
bit of economic caviar presented as 
an appetizer to suffering faculties. 


W. W. C. 
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_A Follow-up Study 


CoLLEGE WoMEN AND THE Soci Sct- 
ENCES, essays by Herbert Elmer Mills 
and his former students. New York: 
John Day Company,1934. xv+324pp. 
$2.50. 


It is the purpose of this book to trace 
the influence mf years of college teaching 
in sociology and economics upon the 
lives of the women graduates of Vassar 
College and, through them, upon the 
body politic. Stemming though they do 
from a single college, the papers give a 
quite remarkable effect of broad applica- 
tion, so that the volume appeals to all 
persons concerned with the education 
of women and with the teaching of the 
social sciences. 

Mr. Herbert E. Mills, teacher and 
professor of economics at Vassar from 
1890 to 1930, in whose honor the book 
is published, contributes two chapters, 
“Ceasien Interests of College Women” 
and “Economics in Vassar College, 1890- 
1930.” In the latter, he sketches the 
brief history of political economy in the 
curriculum of the American college, 
reminding us that it was only in the late 
1870’s and early 1880’s that economics 
became a proper and greatly needed 
addition to academic curriculums. A life 
history of, roughly, fifty years! An 
opportune time, then, to pause and take 
stock of results accomplished. This is 
what the contributors—former students 
under Mr. Mills and since then prominent 
in work that might be classified under the 
social sciences—do for one college and 
do clearly without the use of statistics. 
They write on public relief, social welfare 
work, health education, the visiting 
teacher, philanthropy, politics, inter- 
national understanding, industry, educa- 
tion, and the home. Some of the writers 


describe the development of the field of 
work in which they are engaged and 
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their own activities in it; others outline 
more directly the part that college 
women have taken in a given field and 
the value to them of their grounding in 
economics. Perhaps the most striking 
chapter is that “4 Margaret Culkin 
Banning on “Politics and the College 
Woman.” Mrs. Banning analyzes the 
reasons why college women have not as 
yet made themselves felt in politics and 
shows why she believes that the influence 
of their training in sociology and eco- 
nomics is being held in reserve until 
certain changed conditions—of which 
there is now an indication—make possible 
their political effectiveness. 

A statistical study of the activities 
of former students of Mr. Mills who 
attended at least one of his courses in 
addition to introductory economics (1,500 
out of the total 3,100 replied to the 
questionnaire) provides a fitting factual 
conclusion to the book, which is perhaps 
as satisfactory an evaluation as is possible 
of the uses that women have made of their 
college courses in economics and which is, 
because of its appearance at a time of 
change in the social scene, a peculiarly 
appropriate summation. 

Frances VALIANT SPEEK 
American Association of 
University Women 


A Compilation 
of Language Studies 


EXPERIMENTS AND STUDIES IN MODERN 
LanGuaGE TEACHING, dy Algernon Cole- 
man. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1934. ix+367 pp. $2.75. 


In May, 1928, at the conclusion of the 
three-year Carnegie-endowed study of 
the status of modern foreign-language 
teaching at the secondary level in high 
schools and colleges of the United States 
and Canada, the American Council on 
Education appointed a committee of 
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seven to organize and publish the data. 
Eighteen volumes were published by 
Macmillan and the University of Toronto 
Press, and in 1933 appeared an Ana- 
lytical Bibliography of methodology for 
1927-32 by Coleman. Meanwhile the 
committee sponsored new studies with 
various pol funds becoming available: 
creation and perfection of aural tests and 
advanced reading tests, initiation of 
frequency counts of syntactical phe- 
nomena, evaluation of methods, and 
the like. 

Eight reports appear in this volume, 
most of them written by the investigators 
with some help by the compiler. Mr. 
F. D. Cheydleur presents data showing 
superior results in vocabulary and silent 
reading in some 50 schools where a certain 
reading method was inuse. Mr. V.A.C. 
Henmon reports progress in the creation 
and validation af standardized tests and 
in their use for more accurate placement 
and certification of students. Samples of 
the tentative check lists to be used to 
tally French and Spanish syntax are 
described. 

Mr. Coleman presents valuable infor- 
mation for prospective authors of lan- 
guage textbooks in his study “A Basic 
Reading Vocabulary in French and in 
Spanish.” Using two studies for French 
and two for Spanish in which workers, 
after tallying the words on every eighth 
page of fifteen to twenty reading books 
in common use, checked the vocabularies 
against the respective frequency word 
books. The results are strikingly par- 
allel for the two languages, and the 
variations of single books from the 
averages are slight. From 85 per cent 
to 93 per cent of the vocabularies of 
ordinary prose stories may be expected 
to fall within the first two thousand most 
frequently used words of each language. 

Mr. Coleman analyzes the beginners’ 
textbooks and school syllabuses pub- 
lished during 1927-32. In the main, 
authors were offering materials to aim 
more directly at attaining a reading 
ability in the two-year course, but some 
textbooks and syllabuses proposed com- 
promises with previous procedures and 
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other syllabuses seemed not to know 
there had been a study. 

Mr. Fife, chairman of the committee, 
in a “Survey of Tendencies” complained 
that American reviewers had been turned 
from an adequate appraisal of the findings 
of the committee to indulge in never 
ending discussions of method. Certain 
research in course materials, especially 
basic vocabulary, gave him hope that 
workers would carry on to valid con- 
clusions. Mr. Fife saw new hope that 
subject-matter instructors and educa- 
tionists may soon find the best balance 
between their products compatible with 
the professional needs of the teacher in 
training, who must use those products in 
competitive struggles for jobs. 

James B. THarp 
Ohio State University 


Methods in 
Adult Education 


REGIONAL Surveys oF ApuLT Epvuca- 
TION, by Jacques Ozanne. New York: 
American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, 1934. 48 pp. $0.50. 


Regional Surveys of Adult Education 
summarizes the objectives and methods 
of twenty-seven regional surveys made 
in the interests of adult education within 
the last seven years. There are three 
types of surveys. ‘The first is the institu- 
tional survey which studies the agencies 
carrying on adult education, their offer- 
ings, and other information dealing 
exclusively with the institutions them- 
selves. The most common reasons for 
the institutional survey are to make 
available to interested adults a list of 
existing opportunities, to call to the 
attention of those not previously inter- 
ested the opportunities of adult education, 
to integrate the offerings of the com- 
munity, and to provide for constructive 
planning in the future. The second type 
of survey is the student-analysis survey 
which studies the students themselves, 
their motives, their accomplishments, 
their educational, occupational, and social 
backgrounds. The reasons for such a 
survey are to build a program of adult 
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education around the needs of adults and 
“to agree on a common system of student 
accounting in order that there may be a 
complete understanding of those problems 
which are common to all institutions and 
organizations.” The third is the socio- 
economic survey which studies the com- 
munity itself in order to discover the 
educational needs and potentialities of its 
adult population that a basis might be 
made for appraising the offerings of 
existing agencies and yg new offer- 
ings. The concern of the socio-economic 
survey is with the future; its approach 
isan experimental one. “Another reason 
for making an adult-education survey 
which can not be classified under any 
of the three types is ‘to provide immedi- 
ate employment for needy, unemployed 
teachers.’ Surveys have been used as a 
form of relief under the Civil Works 
Administration.” 

The chapters on the institutional 
survey and the student-analysis survey 
contain a study of approach and also a 
composite list of information gathered 
while actually making certain surveys. 
As socio-economic surveys cannot be 
fitted into a composite outline, the 
chapter dealing with them describes the 
individual approach of ten different 
surveys. This is a penetrating and com- 
prehensive study. A wide range of 
information has been interpreted and 
assembled in concise form. It should 
prove of interest to the layman, it also 
should be invaluable to the one actually 
making a regional survey of adult 
education. 


Discussion METHops ror ADULT Groups, 
by Thomas Fansler. New York: Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, 
1934. V+I49 pp. $1.50. 


_ Discussion Methods for Adult Groups 
ls a description and analysis of what 
actually takes place during a forum, 
discussion group, and forum discussion. 
It pictures each method impartially, 
giving a definition of the method, its 
advantages and disadvantages, and inter- 
esting variations. Stenographic reports 
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of a forum lecture, a forum dialogue, two 
group discussions, and a panel discussion 
have been included. These reports have 
been paralleled by suggestive comments 
and followed by a keen analysis of the 
remarks of various speakers. 

The last section of the book is a study 
of criteria by which the leader may 
determine whether or not he is succeeding. 
The author points out that certain 
methods should be used only under 
special conditions. The forum-lecture, 
he says, 


is suitable for the presentation of new informa- 
tion and even for the new interpretations of 
known facts in almost every field of study. 
But topics in which many-sided opinion 
legitimately plays a part are often better 
presented through discussion than through a 
lecture. Facts, once they are established, 
are hardly the subject for discussion, but 
interpretation of the facts may be made either 
by the expert or the layman. 


Thus we may not say that one educa- 
tional method is better than another but 
that one is better under certain con- 
ditions than another. In fitting a method 
to a group, the author also considers such 
factors as the number of members which 
make up the group, the regularity of their 
attendance, their ethnical, educational, 
and occupational background. However, 
he concludes that “until definite means 
of testing results in adult educational 
classes are determined—examinations, 
achievement tests, appreciation tests, 
and so on—clearly adapted to the needs 
and interests of adults, the leader of 
adult classes has to depend almost 
entirely upon his subjective judgment as 
to whether a method works or does not 
work.” 

It is believed that this book will 
help the leader to select and use the 
various educational methods more intelli- 
gently. It contains much valuable ma- 
terial and is highly recommended to 
all interested in discussion groups but 
especially to teachers and supervisors of 
adult education. 

L. R. ALDERMAN 
Washington 
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A Welcome Revision 


CarEERS FOR WomeEN: New Ipeas, NEw 
Metuops, New OpportunltiEs, edited 
by Catherine Filene. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1934. xilit+620 pp. 
$3.00. 


“What is the career in which I can 
expect to have a reasonable amount of 
success?” is the troublesome question 
of the average modern young woman. 
She may be equipped with a college 
degree earned by outstanding scholar- 
ship, or she may have spent years in 
rigorous training of some other kind; 
but if she is just ready to begin a career, 
she can have no certainty oF the future. 
During the depression her problem has 
been more than doubled. 

For a decade or two women have 
collected and published material to aid 
the faltering young woman. One of the 

ioneers in this work was Catherine 
ilene, who published her first edition of 
Careers for Women in 1920. Those 
interested in helping young women have 
long used this book as a guide. And 
now comes a so-called “revision” of that 


book, Careers for Women: New Ideas, New 
Methods, New Opportunities, which is so 
completely different from the original 
that it should be greeted as an entirely 
new publication. 

Mrs. Catherine Filene Shouse shows 
her complete familiarity with current 


factors of careers for women in her 
selection of outstanding women to help 
her in the new publication. More than 
one hundred fifty women who have 
achieved success in their specific careers 
have written detailed accounts of factors 
involved in these successes. These ac- 
counts include: a description of the 
occupation, the training required, the 
opportunities for advancement, the finan- 
cial returns, the qualifications desirable 
for success, the advantages and dis- 
advantages, the supply and demand, and 
suggested readings. The careers dis- 
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cussed are classified into more than 
twenty groups in which such clear 
distinctions are made as between the 
dozen or more opportunities for young 
women in department-store work, and 
the eight or ten different types of educa- 
tional work. Also women who _ have 
made a success in such unusual vocations 
for women as electrical engineering and 
sea diving have given a clear exposition 
of how that success was possible. 

Undoubtedly, the book will be valuable 
to the young woman who is trying to 
make the wisest decision regarding the 
best use of her energies in these uncertain 
times. It should also be helpful to those 
who are attempting to aid that young 
women in her decision. It is one of the 
best books of its type which has been 
published. 

ApaH PEIRcE 
Hiram College 


CHARACTER EpucatTion 1Nn Soviet Rus. 
sia, edited by William Clark Trow. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of 
Michigan, 1934. 199 pp. $1.25. 


The leaders of the Russian Revolution 
recognize that their attempt will be a 
fiasco unless they utilize education in 
the process of reconstructing the people 
of Russia. Whether their basic conten- 
tion is right or wrong, their method of 
obtaining their objective is certainly 
worthy of the study of everyone who is 
interested in the educational process. 
We in America who are interested in the 
development and preservation of democ- 
racy must become as practical in the 
development of our educational ideals 
and processes as the Russian leaders 
have proved themselves to be. This 
book will prove of tremendous interest 
to every educator in America who 3s 
consecrated to his task. 

Pau F. VoELKER 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan 
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A GuipE To READING IN AESTHETICS AND 
Tueory OF Portry, dy George N. 
Belknap. Eugene, Oregon: University 
of Oregon, 1934. 91 pp. (Studies in 
College Teaching, Vol. I, Bulletin 5) 


A Guide to Reading in Aesthetics and 
Theory of Poetry is a_ bibliography 
intended as an introduction to the 
literature of aesthetics and theory of 
poetry. Section I contains one hundred 
titles by 84 authors, dealing with the 
genera] theory of literature. The range 
of the field covered is from the eighteenth 
century to the present, and is limited to 
works available in English—books, mono- 
graphs, and some articles from periodicals. 
The titles were chosen for contemporary 
importance rather than for historical 
interest or completeness. Section II con- 
tains 55 titles by 47 authors, and deals 
specifically with the theory of poetry. 
Fach title is accompanied by a digest of 
fifty to a thousand words, indicating the 
dominant idea of the work. 


PorTRY: THE PROBLEM OF APPRECIATION, 
by Ernest G. Moll. Eugene, Oregon: 
University of Oregon, 1934. 20 pp. 
(Studies in College Teaching, Vol. I, 
Bulletin 4) 


Poetry: the Problem of Appreciation is 
an essay intended to present certain 
principles which have guided studies in 
appreciation of poetry. Emphasis is 
placed primarily on lyrical poetry on the 
ground that this type presents what 
is most clearly poetic in all poetry. A 
sound taste in poetry is an acquired 
talent which may be developed by 
analysis of what is involved in under- 
standing a poem and enjoying it in as 
significant a manner as possible. The 
study aims to concentrate upon those 
qualities and elements which are pecul- 
lar to poetry. The elements elected 
are rhythm, phonetic values (suggestive 
power, rhyme, onomatopoeia), experi- 
ential intimacy, memories, metaphor and 
simile, self-consistency of pattern, tech- 
nical structure, and right attitude of 
genuine interest. 


i 





A BrsiiocraPpHy OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AESTHETICS, 1865-1932, by Albert R. 
Chandler. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University, 1933. v+25 pp. (Bureau 
- <- eee Research Mimeographs, 

0.1 


“A Bibliography of Experimental Aes- 
thetics, 1865-1932” is a list of 801 titles 
giving the original reports of the psycho- 
logical experiments in the field of 
aesthetics, together with the more impor- 
tant books and articles offering critical 
summaries or interpretations of such 
experiments, covering the period from 
Fechner’s paper on the “Golden Section” 
to the present. The material is grouped 
under eight headings: General and Miscel- 
laneous (78 titles), Color (138), Form 
(39), Pictures and Visual Objects (53), 
Sound and Music (except rhythm) (162), 
Rhythm (119), Language and Literature 
(40), and Aesthetic Capacity and Artistic 
Production (172). It includes references 
in French, German, and Italian as well as 


English. A.BertT E. AvEy 


Ohio State University 


A Stupy or Younc Hic Scuoot Grap- 
uATES, by Margaret Whiteside Moore. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1933. 78 pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Con- 
tributions to Education, No. 583) 


This study, undertaken by a graduate 
student at Columbia University, sought 
to review the college performance of a 
group of high-school graduates who were 
two years younger than the average at 
the time of graduation from high school. 
The subjects of the investigation were 308 
students who graduated from Penn- 
sylvania high schools and later entered 
institutions included in the Pennsylvania 
study conducted by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Education. 
They were compared with ‘the same 
number of equally gifted students who 
entered college at the same time but were 
two or three years older. 

The study demonstrated that these 
younger gifted students achieved slightly 


vi 


greater success in college than the control 
group of older but equally gifted stu- 
dents. The author discusses critically 
the implications of this discovery. Her 
work and generalizations deserve the 
attention of all college administrators— 
and more especially deans and personnel 
officers—who are interested in promoting 
work in the colleges with and for gifted 
students. 


PREDICTION OF VOCATIONAL SUCCESS, 
by Edward L. Thorndike and others. 
New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1934. Xvili+284 pp. 


This volume reports a study made by 
the author and several associates on the 
roblem of predicting vocational success. 
hey have carried on a ten-year follow-up 
study of 2,225 children who, in 1922, at 
the approximate age of fourteen were 
given a series of psychological tests. The 
investigators have sought to determine 
the extent to which school marks, 
attendance records, conduct marks, school 
progress, and the results of the psycho- 
logical tests can be used to forecast 
occupational achievement. 

The volume is replete with the sta- 
tistical evaluations made of the data. 
The conclusions reached indicate, in 
general, that by means of the indices used 
significant prognostications of success 
cannot be obtained at the age of fourteen. 
School marks, school progress, attendance 
records, and conduct gradings have 
turned out to be of little or no value in 
making vocational predictions. They are 
of value, however, as indicators of educa- 
tional success during the remaining school 
years. Subsequent success in clerical 
work can, however, be determined with 
greater accuracy than success in mechan- 
ical work. 

While this study concerns itself entirely 
with students on the secondary-school 
level the investigation is important for 
personnel officers in higher education not 
only because of the techniques used but 
also because of the implications of the 
study for vocational counseling in institu- 
tions of higher education. 
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Recent Publications 








The Professional Treatment ofthe 
Subject Matter of Arithmetic for 
Teacher-Training Institutions 
By Eutas A. Bonn, Ph.D. 315 pp. Cloth, 
$2.50. 


The Control of State-Supported 
Teacher-Training Programs for 
Negroes 
By Fetron G. Crark, Ph.D. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Relationship between the Voca- 
tional Home Economics Teacher 
Training Curricula of a Group of 
Women’s Colleges and the Ex- 
pected Responsibilities of Beginning 
Teachers 
By Laura Veacu Crark, Ph.D. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Certain Trends in Curriculum Prac- 
tices and Policies in State Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges 
By Georce P. Deyor, Ph.D. 104 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


113 pp. 


82 pp. 


The Evolution of the Negro College 
By Dwicut Ottver WeNDELL Homes, 
Ph.D. 221 pp. Cloth, $2.25. 


The Internal Administration of the 
Liberal Arts College 
By James S. Kinpver, Ph.D. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


160 pp. 


Internal Administrative Organization 
in Teachers Colleges 
By Rosert H. Morrison, Ph.D. 183 pp. 
Cloth, $1.75. 


Health Education for Teachers 
By Mary E.tsaBetH Spencer, Ph.D. 118 
pp. Cloth, $1.50. 


The Music Preparation of Elementary 
Teachers in State Teachers Colleges 
By Ezra H. F. Wes, Ph.D. 104 pp. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Detailed description of any of these 
books will be sent upon request. 


Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York City 
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